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THE CERAMIC ART. 
HROUGH the influence of the recent Queen 
Anne revival, pottery and porcelain have be- 
come the fashionable objects of interest, and no 
one is considered truly accomplished who can not 
detect Spode or Caughley at the first glance, or 
discourse learnedly over the cups and saucers 
from which his great-grandmother drank her Bo- 
hea a century ago, unconscious of the art treas- 
ures she possessed. As this knowledge is not in- 
stinctive, and has hitherto not been taught in the 
schools, a great demand has arisen for popular 
treatises on this fascinating subject, which our 
writers have been doing their best of late to 
supply. 
An admirable work of this kind, which deserves 
the attention of all learners, is Miss Young’s Ce- 


po 





ramic Art, just published by Harper & Brothers. 
This beautiful and richly illustrated book, with 
Mr. Prime’s magnificent Pottery and Porcelain, is- 
sued by the same house last year, and their lately 
published China Hunters Club, forms the most 
thoroughly exhaustive series of volumes extant 
on this fascinating art. We make the following 
extracts from an elaborate review of Miss Young’s 
book which lately appeared in that scholarly jour- 
nal, the New York Evening Post : 

“The limit has not yet been reached of the de- 
mand for popular works upon pottery and porce- 
lain. The observer who is unfamiliar with the 
subject, reading the titles of the books on that 
theme which have been published during the last 
two or three years—Mr. Prime’s, Mr. Elliott’s, and 
the rest—might easily fall into the error of sup- 
posing that all had been told which there is need 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
rroM 14 To 16 YEARS OLD, 


For pattern and description 


see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 4-9. Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Srrirep 
CameEL’s-Hain Dress. 
For description see 
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Fig, 3.—Dress ror Gir. 
FroM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 4.—Biack Gros Grain Dinner Dress. 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Fig. 2, Page 733. ] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


to tell about cups and plates, jugs, mugs, and | 


vases; but no such mistake is possible to any 
one who has made the smallest attempt to school 
himself in pottery lore. There is so much to say 
—indeed, the subject is so many-sided and so filled 
with details—that only the great foreign works, 
which are beyond the reach of ordinary students 
by reason of their size, rarity, and price, can pre- 
tend to any thing like completeness. ' Not every 
thing in those works, scarcely even a tithe of 
what they tell, can be embodied in any one book 
designed for popular circulation. Scarcely any 


ordinary reader wants it all, and yet all of it and | 
more is wanted, part by one class of readers, | 


part by another, according to the direction taken 
by the studies of each: Moreover, there is much 
to be said which has not been said in any of the 
books, great or small, much to be learned by the 


study of public and private collections, and the 
| necessity for reporting all of this is sufficient in 
itself to make additional works constantly wel- 
come to the lovers of ceramic art. 

“ Miss Jenny J. Young, in her book entitled The 
Ceramic Art : a Compendium of the History and 
Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain, has sought 
to supply the particular want, in the way of books 
on the subject, which is perhaps most widely and 
generally felt. She has written a comprehensive 
| but condensed critical history of the ceramic art 
in all ages and countries, adding to the history 
full information with respect to nomenclature and 
methods. of manufacture, and devoting a much 
| larger measure of attention than is common both 
to the public and private collections in this coun- 
try, and to the work of American potters and 
decorative artists. Her book thus fills a gap in 





Fig. 5.—Gavze anp 
Sux Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Figs. 1-7,—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES. 
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Fig. 6.—MorssE,ine 
pE Larxg Dress. 
For description sec 

Supplement. 


Fig. 7.—CscHEMIRE DES 
IxpEs AND VELVET Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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the popular literature of the subject, and will be 
heartily welcomed, without doubt. 

“ After an introductory chapter we have Book 
First, on ‘ Nomenclature and Methods,’ the several 
chapters being devoted respectively to technology, 
classification, the composition of wares and glazes, 
and manufacture and decoration. Book Second 
is entitled ‘The Orient,’ and its chapters take up 
in their order the ceramic art of Egypt, Assyria 
and Babylonia, Judea, India and Central Asia, 
China, Corea, Japan, and Persia. Book Third re- 
lates to ceramic art in Europe. Chapter I. dis- 
cusses ‘The Fountains of European Art,’ after 
which we have chapters on Greece, the Iberian 
Peninsula, Italy, France, Germany and Central 
Europe, Russia, Denmark and Scandinavia, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. Book Fourth is de- 
voted to American work in this field, the chapters 
relating severally to South America, Central 
America, the Mound-Builders, Indian Pottery, and 
the United States. 

“This final chapter is full of curious interest, 
especially in the showing which the author makes 
of some of the difficulties that stand in the way 
of the success of American manufacturers and 
artists in clay. She says that we have a brilliant 
future in this direction, that we have a limitless 
wealth of material at command, and the skill nec- 
essary to success of the highest kind, but that 
there are serious obstacles in the way. The chief 
of these is a strange timidity on the part of Amer- 
ican critics and American buyers, which forbids 
them fairly to appreciate American workman- 
ship in clay or American decorative art. To the 
Frenchman French art is the best that is or can 
be in the world. The Englishman cherishes Eng- 
lish art and English workmanship because they 
are English, not caring a button in what estima- 
tion the rest of the world may hold them. The 
American, on the other hand, ready as he is to 
recognize the worth of American products of 
other kinds, hesitates when he comes to consider 
pottery or porcelain. 

“In point of paper, type, illustrations, and ex- 
terior decoration the volume leaves little to be 
desired.” 
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0B Cut Paper Patterns of a Long Cloak and 
Full-trained Skirt ; a Hungarian Mantle, Round 
Over-Skirt, and Short Skirt ; and a Plain Prin- 
cesse Polonaise and Demi-trained Skirt, will be 
published with our next Number. Full Cata- 
logues of our Cut Paper Patterns, without Iilus- 
trations, sent free on application; Illustrated 
Catalogues, on receipt of Ten Cents. 





3H" Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 9 contains another install- 
ment of “A DaRK INHERITANCE,” dy MARY 
Crcit Hay, and three fine engravings—one of 
the City of Cabool, the Capital of Afghanistan, 
and the other two of Scenes in a Normandy Cider 
Orchard. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuttously with the Number of HARPEr’s 
WEEKLY jor November 16. 





A CALENDAR OF ANNIVERSARIES. 
NOVEMBER. 
“No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No dawn, no dusk, no proper time of day; 
No sky, no earthly view, 
No distance looking blue, 
No road, no street, no ‘t’other side the way;’ 
“No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member; 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 
November !” 
HIS shivering season was called simply 
the Ninth in the old Roman calendar, 
no potentate having thought it worth his 
while, apparently, to confer the honor and 
dignity of adoption on so ill-conditioned a 
wight. The Saxons called it wind-monat, the 
wind-month, when their fierce Scandinavian 
ancestors drew up their keels upon the shore, 
there to lie idle through the wild winter 
weather. To the French republicans it 
was known as Brumaire, the fog-month. On 
the 22d of the month the sun enters the sign 
of Sagittarius, the Archer, said to typify the 
deadly power of the increasing cold which 
now shoots into the earth. 

The ist of November is the festival of All- 
saints, which takes its origin from the con- 
version, in the seventh century, of the Pan- 
theon at Rome into a Christian place of 
worship, and its dedication to the Virgin 
and all the martyrs.—On November 1, 1500, 
was born that erratic Florentine genius 
BENVENUTO CELLINI, whose airy fancies 
wrought themselves into poems of gold and 
silver, of bronze and brass, and whose frank 
autobiography is a vivid picture of his splen- 





did and turbulent age.—In the year 1290 
the same day achieved a bad eminence as 
the date of the expulsion of the Jews from 
England. The pious Epwarp L., lying upon 
a sick-bed, made a vow that if the Almighty 
should restore him, he would undertake an- 
other Crusade. Having recovered, however, 
and finding Palestine a long way off, and 
England vastly more comfortable, he con- 
cluded to serve Heaven by driving the Jews 
out of his French province of Guienne, and 
seizing their wealth and possessions. Re- 
turning, he was welcomed by his English 
subjects with such rapturous congratula- 
tions for this chivalrous and Christian deed 
that he decided to banish the English Israel- 
ites as well. This course commended itself 
with peculiar force to the nation, inasmuch 
as king and bishops, gentry and commoners, 
were deep in debt to the obnoxious sojourn- 
ers, whose exile would relieve them of their 
obligations. And as the Jews were gener- 
ously allowed to take money enough to pay 
their way to the nearest sea-port, and allow- 
ed a safe-conduct at a ruinous price (which 
would have insured them a comfortable de- 
parture if the many-headed mob had not 
every where disregarded it), these unbe- 
lievers, of course, had nothing to complain 
of. But English commerce and English 
learning sustained a severe loss by the exile 
of the patient, plodding, thrifty Israelites. 
Nor was it until the wise policy of Crom- 
WELL invited them once more to England, 
more than three centuries and a half later, 
that this valuable element of the body-poli- 
tic was restored to it. 

The 2d of November is All-souls Day, 
when the prayers of the faithful are still 
offered for the souls of the departed. On 
the Continent the graves are visited and 
adorned with fresh flowers, but in England 
the custom survives only in Monmouthshire 
and Wales. 

With the 3d of November is inwoven the 
memory of that delicate-winged Ariel, the 
beloved MENDELSSOHN. 

November 4 is the day of the holy St. 
EMERIC, the pious son of the pious King 
STEPHEN of Hungary. His sanctity caused 
his name to be bestowed upon an Italian 
surnamed VESPUCCI, who did the age a serv- 
ice in extending a knowledge of the New 
World which CoLUMBus had discovered. So 
by an odd chain of circumstances the half- 
civilized Hungarian chieftain of the elev- 
enth century in choosing a name for his son 
and heir really stood sponsor for a vast and 
then undreamed-of continent.—On this day, 
in 1677, was born WILLIAM of Orange, that 
cold, grave, silent, repellent man, whose 
frame was shaken with disease, whose face 
was pallid and shrunken with pain, who 
was unlettered, and even rude in address, 
yet whose indomitable spirit and political 
genius made him King of England in fact as 
well as in name, and kept her in the fore- 
most line of progress. 

November 5, 1605, was the famous day of 
the Gunpowder Plot, when a small knot of 
desperate men, resolved to destroy at a blow 
both King and Parliament, placed barrels 
of powder in a cellar beneath Parliament 
House, to be fired on the assembling of the 
two branches. One GuIDO FawkEs, a sol- 
dier of fortune, was the custodian of the 
place, and only an accident arrested the 
scheme at the last moment. Till lately a 
special service for the 5th of November was 
found in the English Book of Common 
Prayer; now, however, with that for the 
martyrdom of CHARLEs I. and the restora- 
tion of CHaRes II., discontinued. But it 
is still a general holiday, and bears a large 
significance as the day when WiL11aM III. 
began the Revolution of 1688 by landing at 
Torbay—a movement whose results were 
perhaps the most critical in English history. 

November 6, 331, was born at Constanti- 
nople the Emperor JULIAN, surnamed the 
Apostate. 

On November 7, 1783, took place the last 
execution on “Tyburn’s triple tree”—a gal- 
lows cheerfully arranged with elevated plat- 
forms about it, where the world could sit at 
ease and enjoy the pleasing and instructive 
spectacle of the strangling of a fellow-creat- 
ure. Tyburn, hitherto a forlorn and disrep- 
utable quarter, with the new times put on 
new manners, and now one sees, as THACK- 
ERAY said, on the spot where criminals made 
their exit from this wicked world a splendid 
marble arch, a vast and modern city, clean, 
airy, painted drab, populous with nursery- 
maids and children, the abodes of wealth 
and comfort—the elegant, the prosperous, 
the polite Tyburnia, the most. respectable 
district in the habitable globe. 

On the 8th of November, 1793, died, by 
the public executioner, MANON ROLAND, the 
most remarkable woman of the French Rev- 
olution. Beautiful, stately, pure, brilliant, 
self-sacrificing, patriotic to her heart’s core, 
brave as any Spartan mother, tender as 
brave, she shines first in council, first in 
humanity, first in sublimity of endurance, 
the vindication and the prophecy of a com- 
pleted womanhood. 





November 9 bears the names of AKENSIDE, 
of the learned CAMDEN, of Archbishop SHEL- 
DON, and of PauL SanpBy, founder of the 
English school of water-color painting, 
which is less than a century old. 

November 10 is memorable as the birth- 
day of MOHAMMED, greatest of heresiarchs ; 
of MarTIN LUTHER, valiant dogmatist and 
Protestant, of whom GOETHE said that he 
threw back the intellectual progress of man- 
kind for centuries by calling in the passions 
of the multitude to decide those questions 
which only the trained intellect of the few 
could comprehend; of OLIVER Go: 
that vivid and versatile genius, that ten- 
der and merciful spirit, whose books were 
the delight of the best society, and whose 
staircase at his death was crowded with 
the homeless outcasts of the town weep- 
ing for their one friend; of GRANVILLE 
SuarpP, fine scholar and philanthropist, to 
whom was due the decision of the King’s 
Bench in 1772 that a slave could not breathe 
upon the soil of England ; and of FriepRIcH 
SCHILLER, a poet to whom poetry was relig- 
ion, and whose life was as lofty as his song. 

The 11th of November is Martinmas, the 
day of St. MarTIN, the soldier-saint and 
apostle of the Gauls, to whom we owe at 
least two serviceable words, if no other 
obligation. As the world well knows, St. 
MARTIN, while yet a soldier, and on a bitter- 
ly cold night, parted his insufficient cloak 
to succor a freezing beggar. This garment, 
being miraculously preserved, was long one 
of the holiest relics of France. In war it 
was borne, banner-wise, before the king, and 
always assured victory. In peace the ora- 
tory which sheltered this cape, or chappe, 
was thence called the chapelle, and its custo- 
dian the chapelain, whence we derive our 
English chapel and chaplain. 

November 12, 1615, was born RICHARD 
BAXTER, author of The Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest and of A Call to the Unconverted—works 
whose names are hardly remembered now, 
but on whose strong meat the piety of the 
last age was nourished. Liberal and toler- 
ant beyond the conscience of his time, 
Churchmen and Puritan alike misdoubted 
him, and at seventy the infamous JEFFREYS 
would have had whipped at the cart’s tail 
the man whom DoppRIDGE called the Eng- 
lish DEMOSTHENES, and whose Life CoLE- 
RIDGE said no one could afford not to have 
read.—A curious police regulation bearing 
date November 12, 1609, orders the theatres 
to open their doors at one o’clock, P.M., and 
at two o’clock precisely to begin the per- 
formance, whether the spectators be there 
or not, that the play may be over before 
half past four. Fifty years later the Lon- 
don play-houses opened by authority at 
three o’clock. Such a custom forcibly sug- 
gests the extreme discomfort of the time 
when bad roads, unlighted and unpaved, 
prowling foot-pads, midnight brawlers, and 
stealthy assassins made it unsafe for pleas- 
ure-seekers to be out after dark. 

November 13, 354, was born St. AUGUSTINE, 
“greatest of the fathers,” to whom Catho- 
lics and Protestants alike resort for sympa- 
thy and authority. This Numidian saint 
was the author of 232 books on theological 
subjects, besides a complete exposition of 
the Psalter and the Gospels, and numberless 
epistles and homilies. He is said, moreover, 
to have spent seventeen years in the compo- 
sition of his most elaborate work, De Civitate 
Dei. But his real monument is built in his 
tender and sorrowful Confessions, which have 
been the comfort and stay of fourteen centu- 
ries of Christian believers. Oddly enough, 
the ablest and boldest of the opponents of 
St. AUGUSTINE, the famous PELAGIUS, was 
born on the same day with himself. 

November 14 is another scholar’s day, 
bearing, among others, the names of Bishop 
HoaDLey, of the Danish OEHLENSCHLAGER, 
of Sir CHARLES LYELL, almost the first of 
the philosophic geologists, of the many-sided 
LEIBNITZ— 

“A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome”— 
of HEGEL, and of ABERCROMBIE. 

The honor roll of the 15th is still longer. 
“Honest ANDREW MARVELL,” of the stirring 
Roundhead times, who refused a thousand 
pounds for his vote, and borrowed a guin- 
ea of a friend for his next day’s dinner, 
who sang the prettiest little songs to Jo- 
anna and Lucasta, and wrote scurrilous 
satires by the ream, but was always the 
stanchest patriot and truest-hearted gen- 
tleman; W1111aM Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
“the great commoner,” idol of the people, 
most brilliant orator and most successful 
statesman of England’s long catalogue; the 
poet CowPER; the astronomer HERSCHEL; 
the clergyman and physiognomist LAVATER, 
whom GOETHE pronounced one of the very 
noblest of men; ALBERTUS MAGNvus, the 
famous schoolman of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; JoHN KEPLER, the great astronomer, 
who inferred the revolution of the earth 
before GALILEO proved it; CROMWELL’s IRE- 
TON; and that dramatic composer GLUCK. 

November 16th commemorates the death 








of one of those sweet saints the stories of 
whose lives are among the most potent in- 
fluences of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Queen MARGARET of Scotland, niece of King 
EpwarD the Confessor, the wife of King 
MALCOLM, mother of that Maup who mar- 
ried Henry I. of England, and brought 
peace to the two war-torn nations, was one 
of those rare women of large intelligence, 
of high aspirations, of blameless life, of 
boundless sympathy, of active benevolence 
and wise forethought, whose luminous pres- 
ence dispels the darkness of the wild times 
in which they lived. 

On the 17th of November, 1372, died Sir 
JOHN DE MANDEVILLE, father of English 
travellers, who, if he did not find the length 
of Prester John’s foot, and pluck him a 
hair of the great Cham’s beard, did other 
feats quite as wonderful in his journey of 
thirty-four years’ length. His courage and 
his faith were alike notable, and there is no 
more entertaining romance in the language 
than the account of his adventures by the 
worthy knight in whose steps that other 
daring traveller, Sindbad the Sailor, seems 
closely to have followed. 

On the 18th of November, in 1558, the 
memorable year and month, and almost the 
day, of the accession of the Protestant E11z- 
ABETH, the Catholic Cardinal PoLzE—one of 
the most remarkable men of his time—laid 
down his weary life. Those deep religious 
convictions which would have led him to 
sacrifice even his country to his Church 
made him unpopular with his countrymen. 
But the nobility of his birth was matched 
by his nobility of mind, his learning, his 
purity, his piety, and his sweetness of na- 
ture. For what seemed to him the true 
faith he paid the price of the favor of his 
kinsman and friend the king, the hope of 
preferment or even of existence at home, 
and the life of his aged mother and his 
two brothers. LUTHER the Protestant and 
PoLE the Romanist, who abhorred each 
other, yet uttered the same belief: “Here 
stand I. Ican do no otherwise, for it is not 
safe for a man to go against his conscience.” 

November 20, 1497, was a red-letter day 
in the world’s history. Then did the ad- 
venturous Vasco Da GAMA, with his little 
fleet of three vessels, double the Cape of 
Good Hope, prove the possibility of reach- 
ing India by sea, and cross the ocean from 
Melinda to Calicut in twenty-three days. 

On November 21, 1291, died ELEANOR of 
Castile, beloved wife of the valiant Epwarp 
I., whom he buried with all possible pomp 
of mourning at Westminster Abbey. In ev- 
ery town where her body rested on its last 
sorrowful journey the king caused a cross 
of “cunning workmanship” to be erected in 
memory of her, there having been probably 
thirteen in all. Charing Cross, in the heart 
of London (chére reine, dear queen), stood un- 
til the Long Parliament voted it down in 
1657. “I loved her tenderly in her life- 
time,” wrote the stricken king to her friend 
the Abbot of Clugny; “I do not cease to 
love her now that she is dead.” Pleasant 
glimpse of domestic peace in the turbulent 
life of that vehement warrior. 

The 22d is St. Cecilia’s Day, martyr and 
patroness of music. It belongs also to an- 
other equally shadowy but delightful per- 
son, that intimate friend of youth, RoBIN 
Hoop. 

The 25th is dedicated to the famous St. 
CATHARINE, who, as is well known, confuted 
all pagan reasoning with such convincing 
eloquence that the only argument left to the 
Emperor Maximus was put forth by him in 
the form of four wheels lashed together and 
armed by sharp spikes, which were to make 
a swift ending of heresies and heretic; when, 
lo! a miracle. Fire from heaven severed 


| the cords, released the prisoner, shattered 
‘the engine, and killed the executioner and 


many pagan by-standers. This event is 
commemorated in the well-known circular 
window of churches, and in the Catharine- 
wheel of fire-works. 

To the 28th belong the names of Cousin, 
WASHINGTON IRVING, and BUNSEN, who need 
no biography. 

On the 29th, in the year 1780, parted that 
stanch spirit, daughter, sister, and mother of 
monarchs, whom her subjects delighted to 
call “our king, Marta THERESA.” 

The 30th is a day rich in associations with 
high names, of whom that of “the learned 
SELDEN” recalls CLARENDON’s delicate pic- 
ture of him, which might fitly be labelled, 
“Portrait of a Gentleman.” “Mr. SELDEN 
was a person whom no character can flatter, 
or transmit in any expressions equal to his 
virtue. He was of so stupendous learning 
in all kinds and in all languages that a man 
would have thought he had been entirely 
conversant among books, and had never 
spent an hour but in reading and writing; 
yet his humanity, courtesy, and affability 
were such that he would have been thought 
to have been bred in the best courts, but that 
his good nature, charity, and delight in do- 
ing good and in communicating all he knew 
exceeded that breeding.” 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 


HE seal-skin sacque remains the favorite fur 
cloak, notwithstanding the popularity of 
fur-lined wraps. It is liked not only for its luxu- 
rious warmth, but because of its appropriateness 
for the greater number of occasions, and, further- 
more, it harmonizes especially well with the dark 
rich red shades that prevail this season. The 
newest seal sacques are from thirty-three to forty 
inches long, the average length being thirty-seven 
or thirty-eight inches, They are more closely 
fitted to the figure than those of last winter, 
though ample fullness is provided below the waist 
for the more bouffant tournures now worn. The 
shoulder seams are short and high. The front is 
double-breasted, and may fold over straight from 
the throat down, or else be turned back en revers 
like a gentleman’s coat. The collar is broader 
than that of last year. Coat sleeves without cuffs 
are preferred, as cuffs are thick and clumsy about 
the wrists, and, moreover, are suggestive of hav- 
ing been put on, as is sometimes the case, to hide 
small pieces used for sleeves. Passementerie 
loops with seal-skin bars fasten the cloak. At 
the edges of the garment the skin is turned up 
over a cord and faced on the lining; this gives 
the edge a neater rolled appearance than it would 
have if turned up flatly. The quilted lining is of 
brown satin Grec—a twilled silk with satin lustre 
that does not fray, as smoother satin is apt to do, 
and wears well. 

Well-made seal sacques have the pile of the 
fleece turned upward, as the fleece then naturally 
falls backward and opens slightly, thus showing 
the depth and thickness of the pile effectively, and 
giving a darker look; for this reason, when strok- 
ing the fur with the hand, the strokes should pass 
upward, as down strokes make the fur too smooth 
and glossy. Sacques that have the fewest seams 
are commended, as the pile is apt to wear off in 
the seams; hence furriers shape the back over a 
form, and thus avoid all but the necessary seams 
under the arms. The fur sacque should be as 
carefully fitted to the wearer as other cloaks are, 
as so much depends upon its shapely fit, which is 
easily destroyed by long shoulder seams or by 
“ bagginess” in the back. 

The purchaser often selects the skins for her 
sacque, and in doing this she will soon discover 
that the beauty of seal-skin consists in the den- 
sity of its fur and its dark rich color. For fine- 
ness of fleece and depth of color the Shetland 
seal-skins are chosen ; but these are very scarce 
and very high, as no Shetland seals have been 
taken for several winters. The strong Alaska 
skins, with thick warm pelt, are preferred for 
garments that are to be subjected to hard serv- 
ice, as they are more durable. Trimmed sacques 
—that is, with a border of another kind of fur— 
and plain untrimmed sacques are both fashion- 
able. It is best, however, when purchasing a 
new sacque to get the plain, untrimmed garment 
of seal long enough without a border, so that a 
border can be added at a future season if the 
fashion requires still greater length. A border 
eight inches wide is as broad as can be used with 
good effect on a seal sacque. The short sacques 
only thirty inches deep formerly worn can be 
made the fashionable length by adding a border 
seven or eight inches broad. Ladies who have 
their old sacques renovated are advised not to 
have them fitted too closely around the hips, as 
they may soon be too small for bouffant drapery. 
They will also notice that furriers have succeed- 
ed in giving seal-skins a darker color than was 
thought possible a few years since. It is not 
possible, however, to give this new dark shade to 
old sacques by redyeing them, as the pelt of fur 
seal is weakened by the acids of the first dye, 
and is not strong enough to endure a second one. 
All that the furrier can do is to dress the fur 
anew, making the fleece smooth and even, and 
to repair the worn places; a border, with new 
collar and cuffs, can then be added. After seal- 
skin has been exposed to rain or snow it should 
not be left damp, but should immediately be well 
shaken, and spread out to dry in a room where 
there is no artificial heat; if brought in contact 
with the heat of a fire while wet, the fleece will 
be matted together and defaced. 

Seal-skins have at length become the popular 
fur in Paris, and consequently the greater de- 
mand for them has increased the prices in Lon- 
don. The prices have not advanced here, though 
they probably will do so next winter. Untrimmed 
sacques cost from $50 to $200, but those of fash- 
ionable length are never lower than $100. Those 
sold at $125 are especially commended, but the 
prices vary according to the quality of the skins 
and the depth of the garment. A border will 
add something to the expense. The fashionable 
borders are brown and silver beaver (which the 
French call castor), plucked and unplucked otter, 
wool seal, black marten or Alaska sable, colored 
lynx, and chinchilla. 


FUR CLOAKS. 


The long cloaks of fur are elegant and luxuri- 
ous wraps for the carriage and for sleighing, but 
are too heavy for walking. They are made of 
seal or of otter skins, and come in most graceful 
shapes that are long enough to envelop the en- 
tire person. The Medicis is shaped in the back 
by seams, and laps over the arms with the effect 
of a Dolman; this is bordered with silvery bea- 
ver. A stately cloak called the Neluska took the 
medal at the Paris Exposition. It is very long, 
clinging, and slender, with sides folded over the 
arms, and the border simulating a pointed cape. 
The Hortense shape looks like a circular behind, 
but is shaped down the arm and finished as a 
square Hungarian sleeve. Other long cloaks are 
of more simple sacque shape, with wide Oriental 
sleeves; these are very handsome when bordered 
with chinchilla. Still others are in Russian de- 
signs, with wide flowing sleeves and smaller close 
sleeves beneath, The showy silver-lynx, and the 





lynx bleute with its long silky fleece, are among the 
choicest trimmings for these large cloaks. The 
prices of fur cloaks range from $350 to $600. 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS, 


Fur-lined cloaks are shown in a variety of 
shapes this season. The best Parisian modistes 
have designed these garments in the long, slen- 
der, clinging shapes just described for seal wraps, 
also in long sacques and as circulars. In select- 
ing such a garment the purchaser should keep in 
view the probability that full draperies will be re- 
vived, and select an ample garment ; for this rea- 
son many ladies are buying circulars instead of 
the newer shapes. Circulars are made with the 
deep Russian collar—hoods are passées—and may 
be either bordered or plain; if the sum to be ex- 
pended is limited, it is better to omit the border, 
and buy the best quality of silk and of fur for 
the cloak and its lining. Cheap linings of fur rub 
off on the dress beneath them, and the low-priced 
silks soon become “shiny.” Repped silk of heavy 
quality, Sicilienne, armure, and a new fabric called 
Messine, are all used for the outside of the cloak. 
Armure is liked because its figured surface does 
not get shiny. Satin de Lyon and plain satin are 
chosen for the richest cloaks. A new cloth used 
by Worth for such cloaks is wool on the wrong 
side with silk on the surface in reps like Terry 
velvet. This is trimmed with natural beaver, and 
has, besides, ornaments of passementerie, draped 
cords, large showy buttons, and panels of armure. 
Many dressy cloaks brought from the Exposition 
have these ornaments as well as fur trimming— 
a new fashion that detracts from the rich sim- 
plicity hitherto seen in those that are trimmed 
with fur alone. A very popular garment of 
French design is a sacque cloak of medium 
length, with short side forms somewhat in coat 
shape; the front laps on the left side, and the 
collar is shawl-shaped. This is very handsome 
when made of black silk lined with squirrel fur 
and bordered with beaver. It is also made up of 
black satin. The Mercedes of black satin is a new 
shape, with three seams down the back and a cape; 
this is lined with fur and bordered with the effect- 
ive silver-lynx. The Balsamo, of similar style, is 
trimmed with chinchilla, Among other suggest- 
ive names of Exposition cloaks are the Rajah, 
Africaine, Medea, Mandarin, Dimitri, and Lally. 

Squirrel fur is the popular lining; that known 
as squirrel-lock is most used, and is partly gray 
and partly white. Plain gray linings of squirrel 
fur are liked by elderly ladies. Linings of the 
whole squirrel are most commended by furriers. 
As all these linings are easily imitated in cat- 
skins, they should be purchased with great cau- 
tion. Sicilienne circulars with squirrel-lock lin- 
ing can be bought as low as $50, but the fur 
will be so light as to have little warmth. A bet- 
ter purchase is a silk outside lined with heavier 
skins of the entire squirrel, at $65 to $75. For 
$100 are beautiful armure circulars well lined. 
Ermine linings have a regal look, and may be 
had in a handsome circular for $125. Chinchil- 
la linings are light and luxuriously warm, but, 
like those of sable, are very expensive. A nov- 
elty called the Vienna is an écru-tinted fur lining 
as soft as chinchilla, The handsomest trimming 
at small expense is a border and deep Russian 
collar of black marten. Chinchilla and silver- 
lynx borders are very dressy and also expensive, 
often making the circular cost $300. 


THE ECHARPE, PELERINE, ETC. 


The écharpe or scarf of fur is a novelty to be 
worn around the neck instead of a boa. It is 
a broad collar with long, narrow, straight ends, 
shaped like the victorines formerly worn, but is 
sometimes lapped at the throat like a fichu. This 
is very dressy in the long-fleece furs, such as blue 
or silver lynx, silver-beaver, chinchilla, ’coon, and 
the glossy black monkey skins. A handsome 
scarf of lynx with a muff to match costs $40 or 
$50. Another comfortable novelty is the fur 
pelerine—a pointed collar or cape that covers 
the neck and shoulders, This is very handsome 
of chinchilla, or beaver, or else ’coon skins. A 
chinchilla pelerine costs from $30 to $50. A 
searf of the long hair of the black monkey is 
considered very stylish, and costs about $20; a 
muff to match is $10 to $15. Another caprice 
is to make sets of the spotted brown leopard and 
the mottled tiger skins. There is also an effort 
to revive the fitch and stone-marten sets that 
were once so popular. 


SETS OF FUR. 


The popular set of fur remains the long boa 
and muff of medium size. Furs with long fleece 
are made up in round boas, but the shorter fleeces, 
such as seal-skin, are flat. The plainest muffs 
are most stylish; tassels and bows at the end 
are passés. The set selected by ladies who have 
no fur cloaks or fur trimmings that must be 
matched is of seal, black marten, or ’coon skins; 
if expense need not be considered, the more dressy 
furs are chosen, such as sable, chinchilla, silver- 
fox, or fisher-tail. Alaska seal muffs cost from 
$5 upward, while the finer Shetlands are $10 to 
$30; boas cost about the same price. A good 
set can be bought for $10. Otter sets resemble 
seal-skin, but are more reddish-brown, and are a 
trifle heavier; this is an excellent fur for sets, 
but is considered rather heavy for sacques ; otter 
muffs cost from $10 upward, and boas are the 
same expense. Mink sets are still in favor with 
people who do not care for novelties; no other 
fur has ever taken the place of mink for service- 
able wear; the prices are much lower than for- 
merly. Long round boas of black marten or 
Alaska sable are considered the most dressy 
pieces of low-priced furs; when thoroughly de- 
odorized they are very pleasant to wear, as the 
fleece is of natural color, and there is no dye to 
rub off and soil the collar, as is so often the case 
with low-priced furs that have been colored; the 
muffs cost from $5 upward, and the boas are as 
low as $8. At the same expense are the dressy 





sets of colored lynx—a soft silky fleece that is 
now very stylish. ’Coon sets, also, of the same 
price, are very much liked by young ladies ; the 
long fleece is in its natural brown shades, with 
white tips like the silvery points of much finer fur. 


SABLE, CHINCHILLA, ETC. 


The rich dark Russian sable sets are always 
valuable, and always in fashion, no matter what 
novelties are offered. The boas are round and 
long, with two tails finishing each end. Hand- 
some dark sable muffs are $400, but there are 
light shades of sable made up in muffs for $35. 
Since the fashion favors all furs with white tips 
or silvery points, sables of this kind have been 
used, though formerly they were rejected. Muffs 
of this silver-tipped sable are lined with white 
silk, and made very dressy: they cost $85. Of 
the Hudson Bay sable the boas with a dark stripe 
down the middle are handsomest, and can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the medium qualities of 
Russian sable. 

Chinchilla remains the fashionable choice for 
showy, dressy sets, especially with young ladies. 
The soft light gray shaded fleece is very beauti- 
ful, and at the same time warm and durable. 
The Arica is the best, and differs greatly in its 
clear gray shades frem the Bolivia, which has 
browner tints. An écharpe of chinchilla costs 
from $25 to $50, but the boas begin as low as 
$12. A Bolivia chinchilla muff costs only $5, 
and looks very pretty, provided it is not worn 
with Arica chinchilla. To wear with velvet cos- 
tumes, the choice lies between chinchilla and the 
silver-fox sets; the soft long fleece of the latter 
is tipped on the ends with silvery white that gives 
a beautiful effect: a muff costs from $35 to $75, 
and a boa is about the same expense. The fisher- 
tail sets look like dark sable, and are thought by 
many to be the richest of all furs; they are, how- 
ever, much less expensive than sable, as the sets 
cost from $75 to $150. Muffs made from the 
body of the fisher instead of the tail are still 
lower priced, costing $15 and upward. 


FUR TRIMMINGS. 


The taste for fur trimmings has greatly in- 
creased, and in order to match the various colors 
and cloths of cloaks and of costumes nearly all 
the furs in use are made into borders for trim- 
ming. A single wide border is thought more ef- 
fective than two or three narrower bands of fur. 
The low-priced fur trimmings begin with the soft 
and pretty cony-skins, either brown or gray, at 
15 to 25 cents a yard. The ’coon trimmings, at 
75 cents up to $4, are really very dressy, and the 
nicer qualities are used for fur-lined circulars and 
cloth suits ; the fleece is so long that pelt an inch 
wide gives a border of three inches. The famil- 
iar black marten borders are very effective, and 
cost $1 a yard and upward. One of the most 
fashionable furs for borders is the black and 
brown beaver, or castor, as the Parisian fashion 
writers call it. It comes in bands four or five 
inches wide, with all the long hairs plucked out 
of it, and a velvet-like surface, or else unplucked, 
with the stiff hairs left in; in either case this 
handsome dark border is fit to trim the richest 
fabrics, and costs $3 a yard. Silver points or 
single white hairs are sewed in, and it is then 
called silvery beaver, and considered still more 
dressy; this costs $5. The lynx furs in gray, 
black, and blewte—which has blue shades—are 
very fashionable long fleeces for trimming. The 
light long gray lynx is $8 a yard. Black lynx is 
colored, and has a silken gloss; in four-inch bor- 
ders it costs from $3 to $5. The silver blue or 
bleute lynx is very dressy. The otter furs, both 
plucked and unplucked, make dark rich borders, 
especially for fine wraps. The chinchilla borders 
are as fashionable as the sets just described, and 
are very expensive, though they vary, according 
to their quality and depth, from $2 to $18 a yard. 
The various fox furs also show t range in 
prices. The exquisite silver-fox bands cost $6 
and upward for bands scarcely an inch broad on 
the pelt, and the blue fox is also $6. The gray 
fox is cheaper, and may be colored to match 
suits. It makes an excellent show for the ex- 
pense, which is from $1 to $4. Black fox is a 
soft, silky, elegant fur, costing from $6 upward. 
For wide borders the black genet is commended, 
at $3 a yard. 

A novel trimming called Toulitza is black cony- 
skin dusted on the points with silvery white paint. 
The effect is very good, and French modistes use 
it for trimming very elegant silk cloaks. It costs 
from $1 to $3 a yard. The new Marguerite trim- 
ming is clipped cony, with white hairs inserted 
in clusters that look like snow-flakes. There are 
also many fancy mixtures of feathers and fur, 
such as edges of chinchilla with a stripe between 
of gray ostrich feathers or of the blue-green parts 
of peacocks’ feathers. Unplucked beaver bands 
have the golden eyes of peacocks’ feathers ar- 
ranged down the middle. Cocks’ plumes are bor- 
dered with black fur bands. 


SEAL-SKIN HATS AND BONNETS. 


Seal-skin hats for ladies are turned up on the 
sides like the English walking hats, and are 
trimmed with seal brown satin and clusters of 
feathers. There are also Gainsborough hats 
turned up on one side. The bonnets have coro- 
nets, and are in Rabagas shape, trimmed with 
gray or brown ostrich tips. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


Seal-skin sacques are worn by girls of five 
years, and are in great favor with girls just in 
their teens. They cost from $35 to $90, Krim- 
mer sacques of the pretty curled gray shaded fur 
are also liked for little girls, and cost from $12 
to $30. Gray squirrel and the cony jackets are 
still worn. Chinchilla is the favorite fur used 
for children’s boas and muffs; the pretty boas 
are $5 to $15, and the muffs are the same price. 
For the same outlay a seal-skin set can be bought. 

For information received thanks are tendered 
Messrs. C, G. Gunruer’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 





Tue demands of prime donne in these days are 
something astounding. In the last number of 
the London Whitehall Review it is stated that 
Madame Nixsson demanded five thousand dol- 
lars a night to sing at St. Petersburg this winter. 
The Russians offered her three thousand, which 
is five hundred more than Parti gets for sing- 
ing this winter in Berlin, but she refused to cross 
the frontier for less. After much negotiation 
her offer was declined, and a contract was closed 
with ALBANI at two thousand dollars a night. 
Fa, sol, la, at even two thousand dollars for three 
hours’ singing, is quite mountainous. 

—Miss Grace C. Biss has been appointed a 
member of the faculty of the State University at 
Columbus, Missouri, at a salary of $2000. 

—Emma of Pyrmont, the young princess who 
is to become the wife of the old King of Hol- 
land, is through her mother allied to the elder 
branch of the house of Nassau, the king being 
the head of the younger branch. Princess Em- 
MA is the third of the six children of Priuce 
GerorGe Victor of Waldeck-Pyrmont, who re- 
signed his sovereignty to Prussia. 

—GARIBALDI (there are those who sturdily 
maintain he is of Irish birth, and that his name 
is Garret ee) is likely to become opulent 
in his old age. He has sold to a company the 
privilege of quarrying granite on the island of 
Caprera to pave the streets of Rome. 

—Signor Fort, one of the chief singers of the 
MAPLESON troupe, was formerly a resident of 
Hartford, Connecticut, where he pursued the 
even tenor and basso of his way by working at 
his trade as carpenter and builder. He found 
out that his rich bass voice could be utilized for 
coin, so setting himself to practice, he soon won 
his way to position, and is now one of the best 
and best-paid bassos on the operatic stage. 

—Colonel FoRNEY says that ‘‘the simplicity 
and affection for each other of General Grant 
and his wife remind one of Darby and Joan. All 
the honors they have received have not spoiled 
them. The General has no uniform with him, 
and it was very amusing to see the unscarred 
volunteer American generals riding about at the 
reviews in their flashing regalia, while the great- 
est soldier of the age sat among them without so 
much as an extra button to designate his great 
deservings.”’ 

—In reply to a Chicago newspaper man, Mr. 
Moopy says that his present weight is 240 
pounds. When he first went to Europe, five 
years ago, his weight was 185, and he has gain- 
ed steadily ever since. Being asked if he miss- 
ed Mr. SankKEY, the revivalist answered: ‘‘Of 
course; but we have parted for a year—until I 
get some new sermons. My old ones have been 
published and republished so many times that I 
am ashamed to deliver them. That is the con- 
dition I am in, and I couldn’t come back here, 
because I have no sermons. We have had five 
meetings a day, and I have had no time for study 
or meditation. Every thing I had was really 
worn out; but I am all right physically—never 
felt better in my life than now. I don’t need 
any rest; but in order to keep at the work, I 
must study. That is harder than preaching.” 

—Miss Emma BULKLEY, of Shurtleff College, 
Alton, Illinois, recently won the medal offered 
as a prize in the State intercoilegiate oratorical 
contest, against the combined opposition of 
Knox, Monmouth, Champaign, Illinois, Bloom- 
ington, and M‘Kendree colleges. When she 
returned home a grand parade was arranged in 
her honor, the procession being headed by Miss 
BULKLEY in an open carriage, followed by the 
Bluff City Band, a wagon full of young ladies, 
and about two hundred students bearing torch- 
es, banners, and flags. The towns-people hon- 
ored the procession with showers of flowers, and 
after the band had “ serenaded” the young lady’s 
parents, the company marched to the houses of 
the president and professors of the college, where 
speeches were made. The town was brilliantly 
illuminated. 

—Mr. THomas M. JEREMIAH, executor of the 
will of the late Mary M. Danser, who inherited 
her fortune from Mr. Danser, who made it by 
keeping a house of risk in this city, where men 
hazarded their money upon uncertain events, 
has just paid the several benevolent bequests di- 
rected by her will, among which are the follow- 
ing: American Female Guardian Society, Home 
for Incurables, Children’s Aid Society, New York 
Mission and Tract Society, Methodist Episcopal 
Church Missionary Society, American Seamen’s 
Friend Society, New York Society for the Relief 
of the Crippled and Ruptured, American Bible 
Society, and the Sunday-school Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, each $20,000. A 
large number of other societies get $5000 and 
$10,000 

—It may interest fond mothers to know that 
Mr. Frank BUCKLAND, the eminent English nat- 
uralist, declares that babies swim naturally. -A 
friend put one into warm water, and it took to 
it like a duck, swimming briskly. The Polyne- 
sians, it is known, find that their children can 
swim and enjoy the exercise at a very early age. 

—The late Earl of Dysart, who had an income 
of $500,000 a year, is made the subject of general 
notice in English papers from his solitary and 
miserly habits. Although he had a splendid 
historical residence, he never occupied it, but 
lived in two mean rooms in a dingy house in 
London. For many years he had never gone 
into the open air even at night. Nearly sixty 
years ago he married an Irish lady, by whom he 
had one son, the well-known Lord Huntine- 
TOWER, who went to the bad. The countess 
eventually left her husband, and he agreed to 
give her $30,000 a year, which she had to sue for 
before she could get. The eldest son of Lord 
HuNTINGTOWER, aged nineteen, now succeeds to 
the title and enormous possessions of the late 
earl, one of whose habits was the wearing of an 
old dressing-gown, which was his principal gar- 
ment, and it is questionable whether, if sum- 
moned by any process of law to appear in pub- 
lic, he could have found clothes to put on. He 
used occasionally to invite three or four people 
to dinner, but when they arrived his old house- 
keeper was instructed to say that his lordship 
could not receive them. He never allowed his 
name to appear in the London Directory Blue- 
Book or other work of reference, and his sery- 
ants were directed to refuse any information 
about him. So lived, and so died at the ripe age 
of eighty-three, the Right Hon. Lions, Wir 
1AM JOHN TOLLEMACHE, sixth Earl of Dysart and 
Baron Huntingtower, the owner of five bundred 
—— a year and a fabulous amount in com 
sols, auD 
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Portfolio Stand for Letters, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue frame of this stand of gilt bronze is four inches 
and seven-eighths high (excepting the handle and feet) 
and six inches wide. In this frame is set a piece of 
card-board six inches wide and twelve inches and seven- 
eighths long, which is covered on both sides smoothly 
with pink faille, and is furnished on the outside on each 
end with a lambrequin-shaped piece of white flannel. 
The flannel is embroidered with blue, red, olive green, 
and pink crewel worsted. Having transferred the de- 
sign Fig. 2 to the material, edge the design figures in 
chain stitch, crochet a chain stitch foundation of the 
requisite length, and sew it on with worsted of the same 
color as shown by the illustration, so that the wrong side 
of the foundation comes uppermost. Work the rest of 
the embroidery with silk of the same color in point Russe 
and chain stitch. On the bottom the flannel is edged 
with a ruche of pink gros grain. ribbon an inch wide, 
which is gathered closely on a thread, always alternately 
two inches on one side, then two inches on the other 
side. Join the sides of the card-board by a soufflet of 
pink gros grain five inches and three-quarters high and 
four inches and seven-eighths wide, which is rounded 
off on the under end and gathered. Furnish each souf- 
filet at the top with a shirr, through which run elastic 
braid. Pink silk cord and bows of pink gros grain rib- 
bon trim the stand, as shown by the illustration. 


Work-Bag.—Point Lace Embroidery. 

Tue foundation of this work-bag is worked in point 
lace embroidery with black point lace braid, on which 
is sewed fine gold cord with black silk, and is underlaid 
with red satin, The bags are likewise of red satin. To 
work the foundation transfer the design given in full 
size by Fig. 50, Supplement, to linen, run on point lace 


EMBROIDERY FOR Port- 
FOLIO Sranp, Fi. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Porrrotio Staxp For LETTERS, ETC. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
braid along the 
outlines, — pleat- 
ing it in the cor- 
ners and gather- 


ing it in the 
curves, orna- 
ment it with 


gold cord, and 
work the twist- 
ed bars and lace 
stitches with 
black silk. Sep- 
arate the em- 
broidery from 
the linen foun- 
dation, underlay 
it with red sat- 
in, fold the foun- 
dation length- 
wise through 
the middle, and 
stitch it, by 
which means 
two pockets are 
formed. On the 
upper edge of 
each pocket set 
a satin bag made 
of a straight 
piece seven inch- 
es and a half 
high and eight- 
éen inches and 
a half wide, sew- 
ed up on the 
ends, and stitch- 
ed for a shirr an 
inch and three- 
quarters wide at 


Fig. 2.—Hatr or Crocuer 


Fig. 1.—Cuarr with Renatssance Em- 
BROIDERY.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 25, 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fig. 2.—Borprer ror Cxair, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircn Emprorpery. 
Description of Symbols: 8 Black; © ist (darkest), 2d, © 3d (lightest), Red; 
@ ist (darkest), 8 2d, © 3d (lightest), Lilac; @ Dark Brown; © Light Brown; 

& Olive; © Blue-Green; ® Green; - Maize; O Light Blue. 


Fig. 2.—De- 
sign in ReE- 
NAISSANCE 
EMBROIDERY a8 
For CHAIR, ° ‘ 

Fig. 1. o0-0 19:0 
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Fig. 2.—Monocraq. 


Fig. 1.—Monoerax. i 
Cross StircH EMBROIDERY. 


Cross Srrrcu Emproiwery. 


Fig. 1.—Cuain with Cross Stitcu EMBROIDERY. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


the top, through which are run two silk tapes cross- 
wise. For the handle take two black, red, and gold 
cords each fifty-two inches long, crochet a chain stitch 
foundation with these, four inches and a half from the 
ends, draw the free ends through the last stitch, and 
arrange each of the four ends in a knot. Fasten the 
handle on the bag and set on bows of red satin rib- 
bon as shown by the illustration. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


TuEsE monograms are worked in cross stitch with 
worsted or silk in two contrasting colors. 


Chair with Cross Stitch Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue seat and back of this chair of black polished 
and gilded wood are furnished with cushions covered 
with reddish-brown woolen reps, and tufted with small 
buttons of the same color. <A stripe worked in cross 
stitch with worsted (as shown by Fig. 2) trims the chair. 





Fig. 3.—Deram or Cnarr, Fics. 1 anp 2. 
Renaissance EmBRoiwery. 





Work-Bac.—Poist Lace Emsrorpery. 
For design see Supplement, No, XIL., Fig. 50. 


Tassels of worst- 
ed in the colors 
of the embroid- 
ery are on the 
upper corners. 


Chair with 
Renaissance 
Embroidery, 

Figs. 1-3. 

Tue frame of 
this chair is of 
carved black 
stained wood. 
The seat and 
back are fur- 
nished with a 
cushion, which 
is covered with 
black satin. The 
satin designed 
for the back is 
embroidered in 
the design 
shown by Fig. 
2, which is one- 
third of the full 
= size. To work 
the embroidery 
transfer the de- 
sign, one-half of 
which is given 
by Fig. 25, Sup- 
plement, to the 
foundation in 
f size, and 
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work the vines and leaves in satin stitch with olive and blue-green 
split filling silk in several shades, the flowers and buds with blue, 
pink, lilac, and beige-colored silk, and the rest of the embroidery with 
white and light and dark pink silk in chain stitch and in point Russe. 
The calyxes are worked with yellow silk in several shades in knotted 
stitch. After finishing each design figure, catch every four threads 
of the embroid- 
ery with a back 
stitch of similar 
silk (see Fig. 3, 
which shows a 
section of the 
design in full 
size). 


Monograms, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


number has been ornamented), place them in a vessel of such a size 
that only the outer painted surfaces can be acted on by a strong solu- 
tion of muriatic acid, allowing them to remain therein only long enough 
to be slightly penetrated by the acid. When sufficiently corroded, care- 
fully scrape off the upper coating of wax, etc., and finally wipe care- 
fully with a soft rag wet with turpentine. 




























Great care is required in 
using the acid, 
as it varies in 
strength, and if 
overstrong, or 
if the shells are 
kept in too long, 
it will entirely 
destroy the un- 
covered parts; 
but when well 
done, the whole 














THESE mono- shell will _ap- 

ams are work- pear beautifully 
el with white and carved in the 
colored cotton most exquisite 
in satin, tent, " " a — 
and knotted ing, if a fine 
stitch. pattern has 


been traced 
on the sur- 


fac » like a 


Quilted 
Silk Petti- 


piec e of rich 
coat. but delicate 
Tas petti- wa alk 
coat of red Figs. 1 and 2.—Quapritté Cora CLoax.—Front anp Back. ; : by i- 
nT te pee 2 Scien 
silk is lined For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIJ., Figs. 10-19. ae spretecs 
with white ished, fasten 
h d ‘ . P a row of the 
bance or any neat, tasteful object, such, for instance, as one sees on ivory- 
thinly wadded ’ 


half shells 
around the 
upper edge 
Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt of the bas- 
FROM 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD ket, using 


work. The fine Chinese ivory-work may be effectively imitated, 
and is very delicate and pretty. Use a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment, and be careful to cut through the composition to the 
surface of the shell. When all are thus etched (a few may 


and quilted. 
It is twenty- 
nine inches 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Gir 
long in front, 


FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD, 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt 
rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 





be done at a time, if convenient, and all kept until a sufficient Back : oe 6 Rn 1. Br . hi 

; en ; = ple pat ' ack.—[See Fig. 2. Front.—[See Fig. 1. fine white 
thirty-one Back.—[See Fig. 4.] Front.—[See Fig. 3.] ; ! UP a, [Se : | lue:. be 
inches long = . ro For description see For pattern and descrip. see £'ue; e- 
7 5 For pattern and descrip. see For description see Supplement. Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 29-87. tween these 
in the back, Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 29-87. Supplement. : 


Fig. 1.-—Hoor Skirt.—Bacx. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 38-45. 


and two yards and a quarter wide 
on the bottom. The petticoat is 
quilted on the bottom with red silk 
as shown by the illustration, and 
trimmed with red and white lace 
an inch wide. Set the petticoat on 
a belt an inch and three-quarters 
wide, which is stitched for a shirr, 
and furnished with strings. 





FANCY BASKETS IN IM- 
ITATION OF IVORY. 
HERE is no material which can 

be made to resemble carved 

ivory so very closely as egg-shells. 
For these fairy-like baskets, wheth- 
er they are to hang suspended from 
hooks or nails, or to stand upon ta- 
bles or brackets, the foundation 
should be as light and smooth as 
possible. The airy wicker baskets 
sold by florists are admirable for 
the purpose; but we have made 
foundations of milliners’ stiff bob- 
binet, framed with white-coverel 
wire, used for wax flowers. 

A number of egg-shells must be 
emptied of their contents, through 
a tiny hole in one end, or perhaps 
by cutting them in half, either 
round the narrow part or length- 
wise, as in some cases the round 
form is used, and in others the ob- 
long. By placing them in hot wa- 
ter they are easily cut. After col- 
lecting a large number of shells, 
proceed to ornament them. First 
prepare a composition made of one 
ounce of white resin, half an ounce 
of white wax, and two ounces of 
asphalt, well melted and stirred un- 
til thoroughly incorporated. Paint 
the entire surface of each shell with 
this melted composition, then dry 
or harden it, and proceed to sketch 
upon each shell, or section of shell, 
the design you have arranged, which 
may be flowers, geometrical figures, 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram. Quitrep Sirk Petricoar. Fig. 2.—Monocram. 















































Fig. 1.—Snow Ciorn Dress. Fig. 2.—Biack Gros Grats Drxxer Dress 


—Froxt.—fSee Fig. 4, First Page. ] 
For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-3. 


For description see Supplement, 

















[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs, 38-25. 
set the small ends of the shells, 
looking like balls cut in two; be- 
low these apply the larger ends of 
the shells, and arrar the shells 
cut lengthwise in star-like figures 
on each side; then fill in with the 
small circular ends, one row after 
another, until the basket is com- 
pl te ly covered. 

The bottom of a hanging basket 
is prettily finished by using five 
large shells, having only a small 
section cut from the top; wet the 
edges with glue, and fasten them 
around the bottom, with one large 
and handsomely etched shell form- 
ing a point at the centre. A bas- 
ket of this kind, filled with light 
ferns, ete., is one of the 
most charming objects imaginable, 
and we feel safe in recommending 
it to all lovers of beautiful art work. 

If a standing vase is preferred, 
any good foundation may be used, 
a white plaster vase being excellent 
on account of the white ground- 
work, which may show between the 
shells 

Another beautiful egg-shell bas- 
ket is made by coloring the shells 
with aniline of any rich tint, then 






grasses, 


etching flowers, monograms, ete., 
upon the surface, and gluing them 
on foundations as just described, 
the white figures upon the colored 
ground being very effective 





AN ORNAMENTAL COAL- 
BOX FOR THE PARLOR. 


AVE a round or eight-sided 

box with a mouth large enough 
to admit a coal-scuttle; or, if pre- 
ferred, the box may be lined with 
zine, and the coal be placed direct- 
ly in it, with a small shovel ready 
for use. It should be of a size 
suitable for an ottoman, and may 
be provided with casters. Cover 
the sides and top with any nice 
furniture materiai, such as reps, 
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eretonne, or plush, finish with tassels, and you 
will have a very useful article, as well as an or- 
namental seat for your parlor or sitting-room. 








COWARD CONSCIENCE! 


Kraay,” “ Poor Humanity,” Ero, 


“O coward conscience, how dost thon afflict me!” 
HAKSPEARE. 


BOOK I. 
“THE END OF THE FIRST ACT.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
WHAT MR. FISHER CONSIDERED HIS DUTY. 


“ Wet, Robin,” said Tom Dagnell, very coolly, 
now that he had recovered from his astonishment 
at finding the butler sitting up for him, “if you 
have any business to transact with me, the sooner 
we knock it off, the better. You are quite sure 
the news will not keep ?” 

“T never said it was news,” muttered Fisher. 

Tom closed the door, and ensconced himself in 
a big chair that was planted on the hearth-rug. 

“Take a seat, Robin, and begin.” 

Robin sat down, facing him, but did not begin 
as requested. He stared at our hero in an odd 
and perplexed manner; he scratched his head ; 
he unfastened his white neckerchief, and retied 
it in an enormous bow; he coughed once or twice 
behind his large-veined hand. 

“ Now, then, my slow old friend, what is your 
mission? You have a duty to perform, you 
know,” said Tom, impatiently. 

“Yes, Master Tom, I have a duty to perform,” 
replied the old man, thus adjured, “and I can’t 
slight it even for an hour. You won't like me 
for it; you will say it ain’t my place, and I forget 
myself; but I am an old man who can bear any 
thing from you. I always could.” 

“This is a big preface, Fisher,” said Tom. 
“‘ Now, then, for the duty.” 

But Mr. Fisher had his own style of address, 
and was not to be hurried. 

“T’'ve known you and Mr. Marcus from babies. 
I have looked on both of you in your cradles, and 
so what I say won’t come as from a stranger,” 
said Mr. Fisher. 

“Certainly not, but—” 

“] thought this a happy day for all of us, when 
you came back to brighten the old home, but it 
mayn’t be, after all. I don’t see it now as clearly 
as I did.” 

“T don’t see any thing but fog, Fisher,” re- 
marked Tom. ‘“ Why the deuce don’t you blow 
the steam off, and let me get to bed?” 

“T’m sorry to keep you up, Master Tom. I’m 
ashamed of troubling you at such an hour. I—” 

“If you do not instantly let fly your informa- 
tion, warning, advice, or whatever it may be, Rob- 
in, I shall catch up your small but aggravating 
carcass and drop it on the lawn outside my win- 
dow. You will not have far to fall, and I shall 
be rid of you till breakfast-time,” said Tom. 

“You are always in such a nurry !” complained 
the butler, “It’s this drefful haste of yours that 
makes the mischief. I remember—” 

Tom rose and opened the window of his room. 

“Upon my honor, I mean it, old boy,” said 
Tom, “It’s an easy drop, and will not do you 
any harm.” 

“You'd never be so ridiculous,” Mr. Fisher re- 
marked, taking a firm clutch of the arms of his 
chair, nevertheless. “ You're not the foolish boy 
now to play such tricks on me.” 

“ Good-night, Robin,” said our hero, advancing ; 
* you're off, unless—” 

“It’s about Miss Ursula, then,” blurted out Mr. 
Fisher. 

Tom stopped at once. 

“T’m sorry I can’t listen,” he said, very gravely 
now. 

“You have a right to know what is going on 
in this house. Why, Master Tom, they actually 
want to marry you to your cousin !” 

“T am aware of it,” said Tom, shutting the 
window, and returning to his seat. 

“ What—already ?” 

“ Yes, already.” 

“They've told you ?” 

“ Yes, they have told me.” 

“ Just like them,” said the old man, shrugging 
his shoulders; “ before you have had time to re- 
member how you quarrelled with her and how 
you hated her five years ago.” 

“T never hated her, Fisher.” 

“Nobody ever did like her, and nobody ever 
will,” said the old man, decisively, ‘ Nobody—” 

“ Hold hard, Robin,” interrupted Tom ; “I have 
said Miss Dagnell must not be a subject of dis- 
cussion between us. She will be my wife, and 
you must learn to respect her for the young mas- 
ter’s sake.” 

“You will never ask Miss Ursula to be your 
wife—if you give yourself a week to think on it. 
There! I only want you to take a week to think 
on it,” he urged. “It ain’t a long time, is it, for 
a man to make up his mind in?” 

“You were a friend to me in the past days, 
Robin, and I will speak as to a friend. I pro- 
posed to my cousin this evening, and she accept- 
ed me,” said Tom. “There! shut your poor old 
mouth, and give over glaring at me; and if you 
ever liked the willful lad who has come home 
again, you will like the object of his choice, for 
his sake.” 

The old man put his elbows on his knees, and 
took his gray head between his hands. 

“M ! so quick as this, and after all my 
care!” he moaned. “Poor boy! poor boy!” 

“Come, come, this is foolish, Robin,” said our 





hero, patting him on the back. “If you knew 
all, you would rejoice with me.” 

“Do you rejoice?” said the old man, looking 
up curiously. 

“T do.” 

“JT won’t say another word against her—if I 
can help it,” he added, with a quaint reserve. 
“But it ain’t what I expected, or what you de- 
served. You're too good for her, Master Tom,” 
he said; “and you’ve been and thrown yourself 
away.” 

“ Robin, you speak too plainly.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, rising, “but you 
will put up with it, Master Tom, for this once. 
I’m upset. I can’t serve you now; I can’t tell 
you any thing I wanted to; I can’t say another 
word—you are going to marry her !” 

“ Ay, and Robin Fisher is going to wish me joy.” 

“Tf wishin’ went for any thing in this world, 
there should be a mighty difference before the 
morning,” replied the old man, slowly, as he walk- 
ed toward the door. 

“Good-night!” Tom called to him. 

“ Good-night to you, Sir. You must not mind 
my troubling you in this way,” he muttered. 

“We will say no more about it, Robin.” 

“Tt will make things worse instead of better 
by telling Miss Ursula that I came to warn you 
of the plot between her and your father,” Robin 
continued. 

“ Plot is a strange word for the situation, Rob- 
in,” replied Tom. “But there! I will not tell 
Miss Dagnell you think I am too good for her.” 

He laughed as he spoke, but the lined face of 
the old man did not-waver from its set expres- 
sion. The engagement of Tom Dagnell was no 
laughing matter to him. 

“Thankee. It is just as well,” he said, as he 
turned the handle of the door. “I’m the oldest 
servant in the house; your father was a stripling 
younger than yourself when I first knew him; 
but length of service would not save me if she 
spoke against me to Sir John.” 

“She speaks not against man or woman, Robin. 
She is the most unselfish being I have ever met. 
If you only knew !” 

“T know too much, I think, sometimes,” was 
the enigmatic reply. 

He was passing through the open doorway, 
when a strange idea, almost a suspicion, crossed 
the mind of the young man whom he was quitting. 

“One moment, Robin,” exclaimed Tom. “Do 
you remember how many years you have served 
my father?” 

“Close upon four-and-thirty, I take it,” was the 
answer. 

“A long and honorable service. How have 
you borne it all this time, I wonder!” said Tom. 

“T wonder too, for he was never like another 
man in his sulks and passions, was he?” said 
Robin. “He was always on the wrong side, and 
the worst side.” 

“We will say never a word against Sir John 
again, Fisher,” said Tom ; “ but of your long serv- 
ice with him, just one question.” 

“A hundred if you like. Shall I come back 
for a few minutes ?” 

“T'll not trouble you to-night, thank you. All 
I wished to ask was, did you ever hear the name 
of Hilderbrandt in this house ?” 

“Hilderbrandt? I should think I did!” was 
the quick reply. 

“Indeed !” 

“Paul Hilderbrandt, you mean—your father’s 
chief clerk, foreign correspondent, and so on, at 
the old firm in the city. He used to spend his 
holidays here, and your father and he were more 
like brothers than master and clerk once.” 

“Strange,” muttered Tom. 

“ Yes, it was strange; every body thought so.” 

“And Hilderbrandt? No, no, confound it! I 
will not ask any more questions,” exclaimed 
Tom, “or play the spy in this house. Good-night, 
old boy; thank you for all good intentions and 
bad manners; and don’t forget to like your fu- 
ture mistress, for the young master’s sake, and 
don’t make too much of a row going along the 
corridor.” 

“Trust me. Ican creep about like a cat,” was 
Mr. Fisher’s last remark, as he closed the door 
upon his master’s son and went away. 

This was the end of the first day to Tom Dag- 
nell, though it had extended into the next, and 
kept him wakeful. What a deal there was to 
think about, if he cared to disturb himself by re- 
flection! If he were not already too tired for 
thought, he might consider what odd things had 
happened and been suggested to him since he 
had left the Witch in Littlehampton Harbor ! 

But he would set aside thought till the morning. 
Sufficient for the day was the evil or the good 
thereof. Pass it by and have done with it. He 
was engaged to be married to his cousin Ursula, 
of all women in the world! Ah! of all women 
the best, the very best; a good woman in a 
tract or righteous novel—a something standing 
apart from the sordidness and narrow-minded- 
ness of life, to whom it was a duty to pay rever- 
ence as to one of heaven’s angels. And as for 
that doddering old Fisher, with his doubts and 
maunderings, pass him by too—a blot upon the 
surface of existing things. Tom Dagnell was 
very happy, very sleepy, still very much like a 
man in a dream, And why his father should 
rave of one Hilderbrandt, and then deny that he 
had ever heard the name, was past the compre- 

ion of men even more wakeful than himself. 
He dropped off to sleep in the midst of this jum- 
ble of half meditation, and was troubled no more. 
He slept too heavily to frame thoughts into dreams 
—he left all dreams to the feverish father, in the 
room where the curtains were hanging before the 
door, as before the temple of some mystery. Tom 
had nothing on his mind to trouble his rest, and 
though poor Tom’s life had been a long series of 
mistakes, there was no rust eating out the heart 
of things, and no dark shadow of man’s sin cast 
back along the path by which he had found his 
way home, 





BOOK It. 
LIKE FATE. 





CHAPTER I. 
ON THE SANDS, 


Lire went on smoothly and quietly at Broad- 
lands after the first day of Tom Dagnell’s arrival. 
A son’s acquiescence had calmed a father’s sus- 
pense, and there was oil on the troubled waters 
which had surged about Broadlands. All was 
peace, one would have been disposed to assert, 
after a cursory glance at the inmates of this es- 
tablishment, and, however false or fleeting the 
sensation might be, there was in one heart at 
least an approximation to that happiness which 
comes possibly but once in a life—the assurance 
of loving and of being loved. With Ursula Dag- 
nell the colors were brightest ; but then hers had 
been a neutral-tinted existence before this glori- 
ous sunrise. She had lived in the shade and had 
suffered, and now the light was too strong for 
her. She stole back at times to the gloaming of 
her inner self, happy in her new thoughts, and 
conscious of the power to emerge into day, and 
the day’s bliss of sweet words and fond compan- 
ionship, when it pleased her to give the signal. 

Tom Dagnell was back again for good; he had 
asked her to become his wife; she had told him 
more than once for how long a time she had 
loved him, even worshipped him, and grieved— 
oh! how bitterly !—at every cruel sign of his indif- 
ference. She had whispered of her past feigned 
anger with him, of her strong efforts to disguise an 
affection by a cloak of contradiction and opposi- 
tion; she had spoken of the old dark days without 
weakening his respect for her, and she had dwelt 
almost eloquently upon the new fair time, until 
she could believe at last that here was the lover 
at her feet. That which had set them side by 
side she did not care to allude to—nay, she took 
great pains to shun. That was all ended with 
the first day of his arrival, and she would have 
no more of it, she said, if he were merciful. The 
story had been told by her sick uncle, and she 
had nothing to add thereto—there was the whole 
truth, and so an end to it! 

“Very well,’ Tom had said, in acquiescence, 
“but you are an extraordinary girl, Ursula.” 

“Extraordinary only in one way, Tom,” she 
answered. 

“ What is that ?” 

“To wait five years for you—without a word 
or look to live on all that time—and with never 
a thought in your hard heart for me.” 

“In my stupid head, you mean,” said Tom. “I 
never had a heart that was worth boasting of, 
either for its hardness or softness.” 

“ Ah, you have only just discovered it.” 

“ Exactly.” 

Ursula sighed. 

“ Well, I must not be jealous of the days when 
you did not think of me,” she said, “or care for 
me never so little, and when I was praying with 
all my soul for you.” 

“Steady, Ursula; you will make me as vain as 
a peacock presently,” he cried. 

“T shall not mind, if I make you love me half 
as much as Ido you. And oh, Tom, if I fail al- 
together !” she cried. 

“Tn a woman’s vocabulary there is no such 
word as ‘ fail,’ remember.” 

“T hope not,” she said, thoughtfully, “for I 
want love, not gratitude, or kindness, or respect. 
Only real love.” 

“You have it.” 

She shook her head. 

“ What you think is love,” she said, “ but there 
is only a faint semblance of it at present in my 
poor stolid boy here.” 

She dropped her head on his shoulder, and 
he lowered his face to hers. When she raised 
it again her cheeks were wet with many tears, 
and she ran away from him before he could ask 
her why she had been crying. 

“Yes, an extraordinary girl,” he said again. 
“Who would have dreamed of Ursula being so 
impressionable, judging by grim antecedents? I 
don’t know why, but I wish she was not quite so 
fond of me, or would talk a little less about it, or 
would wait till I talked about it to begin with, or 
would do something which she does not do, or 
not do something which she does do, or—con- 
found it! I am getting as muddled as Marcus. 
I'll go for a long walk away from this.” 

He was partial to long walks—as he had been 
before he went away—across the low-lying sweep 
of sea sands whereon he could wander for miles 
at low water, and muse on the future that was in 
store for him, and the peaceful change that had 
come to him. Very peaceful, the home storms 
all gone, now that the angry father was locked 
away from his family. But within his own heart 
at least, Tom could own it to himself, if to no one 
else, there was an inner sense of unrest, a lurking 
consciousness that this was not the end of it. 

There was something more—Heaven knew what 
—to come. His querulous mother thought so, 
and so did he; the mother who was never happy, 
or cared to see other people at rest; who was 
never satisfied, not even with the engagement of 
her younger son to her husband’s niece. 

The marriage of cousins was always a mistake, 
she had observed, and this was another error, of 
course. If her health had been strong enough, 
she would have urged a protest against it, but 
she was a mere cipher in the house, and no one 
studied her! And so this was not the end of it, 
she thought, and her son Tom, who did not al- 
ways indorse his mother’s opinion, thought so 
too. Perhaps the end was to be a greater hap- 
piness than this, thought Tom also, for Ursula 
Dagnell loved him very much, and spoiled him 
by her evidence of affection. 

Some five weeks after their solemn troth plight 
on a dark, dull day in March, Tom Dagnell set 
out for his walk alone. Ursula could not accom- 
pany him early in the morning, and his brother 





Marcus, who had been lately disposed to be com- 
panionable, and take long constitutionals with 
Tom for his own liver’s sake, by express order of 
the family physician, had been a week in Bir- 
mingham, paying court to the daughter of the 
house of Oliver. 

Tom Dagnell was not sorry to be alone; he 
was in the mood for his own company, and for 
nothing else save his own company, unless a huge 
mastiff, with which he had fraternized lately, from 
the stable-yard, may be taken into account, and 
this animal trotted on by his side as heavy and 
thoughtful as himself. Tom was not long to be 
without a companion that morning, however—he 
had proposed an idea, but Fate had disposed of 
it. Down the slope that led to the sea, a thin, 
spare gentleman, with black beady eyes, and with 
a small black mustache and pointed beard, came 
hurrying after him, reached his side, took off his 
hat by way of salutation, and made him a low 
bo 


Ww. 

“Mr. Thomas Dagnell, I believe,” he said, with 
a strong foreign accent. “If I am wrong, I ask 
ten thousand pardons; if I am right, you will 
excuse the liberty I have taken in addressing you.” 

Tom looked at the speaker, who was a stran- 
ger to him, he was sure, and said, “ Quite right— 
I am Thomas Dagnell.” 

“T rejoice that I have found you. They told 
me at Broadlands you had come this way to the 
sea. I did not waste a minute. I have been 
running very fast to overtake you. You will ex- 
cuse my heat and excitement. I am a very anx- 
ious man—a man naturally excited and easily 
distressed. See how hot I am,” he went on, with 
exceeding volubility of manner and much gestic- 
ulation. 

“Yes, you look warm,” said Tom, eying the 
stranger curiously; “but then you have had a 
sharp run after me from Broadlands. And now 
you have found me, what is your business ?” 

“You will give me time to collect my thoughts 
—my breath ?” 

“ Oh, certainly. Take as much time as you 
please. It is not mine to give, but you're wel- 
come, for me.” 

“T am greatly obliged to you,” was the an- 
swer, with another bow. “If you will allow me 
to state the nature of my business, as soon as I 
can collect my thoughts so as to be brief and 
clear and not trouble you too long, it will be an- 
other favor conferred upon a sojourner in a for- 
eign land.” 

Tom Dagnell did not relish this effusiveness of 
manner, but he replied to it with a blunt “ All 
right,” and stepped on to the sands at a slow 
pace, out of regard to his “ winded” companion. 
The man at his side was evidently a foreigner, 
and foreigners, on the whole, had been kind and 
courteous to him in the days of his pilgrimage. 
He supposed there was a pitiable story to hear, 
and money to give away. He could afford to 
give money away now; but he wished the man 
would regain his breath, let loose his complaint, 
receive his douceur, and be gone. He didn’t care 
for his society; neither did Cabbage, his dog, 
which was growling inwardly at the intrusion 
as at a liberty which he should be glad to resent, 
and on a spot which he had already marked out 
in his eye as eligible for seizure. 

There was a silence of a few minutes, and then 
the stranger began, and to the purpose. 

“My name is Hilderbrandt,” he said. 





CHAPTER II. 
ON GUARD. 


Tom DaGneLt was surprised—very much sur- 
prised—at this announcement. 

“ The devil it is!” escaped him before he knew 
what he was saying. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt’s small black eyes were fixed 
with great intentness on our hero, as if to per- 
ceive the effect of his revelation. 

“The name is not unfamiliar to you, I perceive. 
I am very glad of that; I was afraid you might 
have heard it for the first time this morning,” said 
Mr. Hilderbrandt. 

Tom did not answer at once. He was on his 
guard now. He was not quite certain that it was 
wise to say too much. If this were the father of 
the lady with whom he had travelled from Hon- 
fleur to England, it might be politic to be court- 
eous for that mysterious young lady’s sake. She 
had run away from home—she was never going 
to return to it—and this must be one of those who 
had helped to render home unbearable. What 
did he want on Littlehampton sands that day ? 

“The name is familiar to me. My father in 
his city days had a clerk of that name,” Tom re- 
plied. 

There was a pause on Mr. Hilderbrandt’s part 
now, and the black twinkling eyes for the first 
time came to a stand-still instead of rolling back- 
ward and forward under two beetle brows, after 
an unpleasant habit they had. 

“That is singular, for Hilderbrandt is not a 
common name in England,” replied the gentle- 
man. “But Iam not Hilderbrandt the clerk, but 
Hilderbrandt the father.” 

“Hilderbrandt the father?” replied Tom. “I 
don’t understand. But proceed.” 

“T am the anxious, distraught, almost maniac- 
al father, Sir, of the lady who crossed from Hon- 
fleur to Littlehampton on the night of the 15th 
of March. You were a passenger by the same 
ship—you are an Englishman and a gentleman— 
I appeal to you to help me all you can in my ef- 
forts to recover her.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt flung his arms wide, and exe- 
cuted a jump upon the sands in his excitement ; 
and the dog immediately jumped also, and with 
his capacious jaws within an inch of his hand. 

“Down, Cabbage!” shouted Tom. “Excuse 
the animal, Mr. Hilderbrandt, but he thinks you 
are playing with him.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt became calmer and paler. 

“T never play with dogs. And that is a dan- 
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gerous beast,” he muttered, “and ought to be 
shot.” 

“Do you hear that, Cabbage ?” said Tom, laugh- 
ing,as he patted the dog’s side ; and Cabbage growl- 
ed again, as though he perfectly understood the 
allusion, and considered it inappropriate. 

“T am a nervous man,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, 
half apologetically, “and have a horror of dogs. 


I am unduly excited this morning, too. You see: 


before you, Sir, a man of many trials.” 

He might be, but Tom did not sympathize with 
his troubles yet. He distrusted him very much ; 
in his hasty judgment—and he was always hasty, 
his friends said—Tom had already set the man 
down as the cause of Miss Hilderbrandt’s flight: 
from home. Surely he was right; she had hint- 
ed at a home rendered unbearable by opposition, 
and she had spoken of a “good mother” with 
tears brimming in her eyes, as though the moth- 
er at least had been very dear to her, Assured- 
ly this man was not to be trusted; the very look 
of him was enough for Tom Dagnell’s quick judg- 
ment. 

“T am sorry for your trials, Mr. Hilderbrandt,” 
he said at last, with forced politeness, for he was 
singularly prompted to be rude, “but I do not 
see how I can alleviate them in any way. I know 
nothing of your daughter.” 

“You have not seen her since you travelled to- 
gether by the Witch—upon your honor as a gen- 
tleman, you have not seen her ?” cried Mr. Hilder- 
brandt. 

“T wish you would not keep reminding me of 
my honor as a gentleman. You may take my 
simple word for it I am telling you the truth.” 

“ Your pardon, Sir, if I have given any offense ;” 
and off went Mr. Hilderbrandt’s hat again, and up 
went Cabbage suddenly in the air after it. 

Mr. Hilderbrandt jerked himself on one side 
very quickly; his rolling eyes, which nothing 
seemed to escape, stood him in good stead here, or 
his hat would have been certainly confiscated. 

“That is a horrible monster,” he said, with a 
shudder. ‘Can not you send it away for a few 
moments. I hate dogs—Mon Dieu, how I hate 
them !” 

“IT suppose we have come to the end of our 
conversation, and can say -morning,” Tom 
remarked. “If I have not seen your daughter, it 
is impossible I can give you any particulars con- 
cerning her.” 

“You conversed a great deal together during 
the latter part of the voyage. Perhaps she—” 

“Wait a moment,” said Tom, laying a hand 
upon his arm. ‘How do you know we con- 
versed together at all ?” 

“T have made inquiries every where and of ev- 
ery one after her cruel desertion of us,” was the 
answer. “She was tracked to the Witch, and 
the crew have given me all the particulars they 
know. They noticed that a gentleman conversed 
with her a great deal, and that he sa\_ her to the 
train, and exchanged some parting words. And 
it was not difficult to discover that it was Mr. 
Thomas Dagnell, of Broadlands, who had been 
her companion on that day.” 

“No, that was not difficult, I suppose,” said 
Tom. 

“Tt struck me that something she had said to 
you might offer a clew to her recovery; for find 
her we must, at any cost, if she is among the liv- 
ing. It is imperative.” 

His hands were rising in the air again, when he 
remembered Cabbage, which had a penchant for 
hands, and he put them in his pockets. 

“T can not help you, Mr. Hilderbrandt. She 
did not give me her address,” said Tom. 

“She is an outspoken girl. Ihad a faint hope 
that she might have done so,” he muttered. 

“ No.” 

“Mr. Dagnell, a few words more,” said Mr. 
Hilderbrandt, coming to a full stop. Tom and 
his dog stopped also. 

“You appear strangely indifferent toa father’s 
solicitude concerning the disappearance of his 
child,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, impressively ; “and 
I can only attribute it to one motive—a distrust 
of me. You answer evasively. You tell me 
nothing—neither what she said nor how she look- 
ed, if she were calm or excited, happy or unhap- 
py. You leave me altogether in the dark, as 
though I were a stranger to the afflicted girl of 
whom I am in search. A man more callous to 
human suffering I have seldom met. I say it 
without any fear of you or your dog. You are 
hard and unjust to me.” 

Tom Dagnell was taken aback at this out- 
burst, which was very genuine, or else acting of the 
highest order of genius, it was doubtful which. 
But he was still upon his guard; for ever before 
him, keeping him reticent and holding back his 
sympathy, was the handsome face of the dark 
lady he had said farewell to at the Railway Quay, 
Littlehampton. To trust the man was to distrust 
her; and though there was romance in it all, and 
baseless theory, he felt that he was acting as her 
friend that morning. 

“T am sorry you should think badly of me, Mr, 
Hilderbrandt,” he said, “but I am powerless to 
help you, even if I were so disposed.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it ; ‘if you were so disposed,’ 
which you are not,” he cried. “You have been 
set against me by that child of mine. She has 
told you that I am a monster, a scélérat, and you 
have believed it all, and are on your guard against 
me.” 

“She never mentioned her father to mo,” Tom 
replied. 

“Did she tell you of a mother on her sick-bed 
—a woman dying fast now with anxiety as to the 
fate of her only child ?” 

“ No. ” 


“T thought as much. It is astonishing how 
she has behaved, and yet to me it is natural and 
sad.” 

He took his hands from his pockets and laid 
them on Tom’s arm. Cabbage immediately 
snapped at them, and he put them behind him. 

“She is mad, Sir,” he continued, in a !ow, deep 





voice; “‘she is no way accountable for her ac- 
tions ; she is the victim of illusions that are gain- 
ing strength with every day. If we could only 
find her—if the faintest clew were only given to 
us to find her!” 

Tom Dagnell was strangely callous; he was 
not in the least distressed by Mr. Hilderbrandt’s 
statement ; he did not believe in it, only in that 
part of it which betrayed the gentleman’s anxiety 
to learn where his daughter might be located at 
the present time. Miss Hilderbrandt had not run 
away from home without a fair excuse, any more 
than he had done the same thing five years ago. 
From his own experience he was inclined to be- 
lieve in runaways, exceptional as his bitter past 

ad 


“TI can not help you, Mr. Hilderbrandt,” he 
said again. 

“She was going to Birmingham—professed to 
be going there, at least,” he continued, “ but she 
never reached that place.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Sir, you give me no information, and yet you 
wish, or seem to wish, to elicit information from 
me,” said Mr. Hilderbrandt, drawing himself up. 
“Ts it remarkable after this that I should distrust 
the last man with whom she was seen in earnest 
conversation? If you were a gentleman, you 
would assist in every way, and not try to thwart 
me.” 

“T don’t see what a ‘ gentleman’ has to do with 
it,” said Tom, coolly. “I can not assist you; I 
am powerless. You know as much as I do—more 
than I do. I saw your daughter but once in my 
life. I have neither seen nor heard from her 
since; I do not know where she is. But I will 
tell you one thing before I say good-day, Mr. Hil- 
derbrandt.” 

Mr. Hilderbrandt waited with rolling eyes for 
the last statement, even took one step back on 
the wet sand, as if the expression in the young 
man’s face was ominous of mischief, which it was 
not. 

“ Well, Sir,” he said, interrogatively—“ well ?” 

“T will say,” he continued, “thatif I knew her 
address, I should keep it to myself until I had her 
permission to divulge it; that I could trust im- 
plicitly in every thing she might tell me, and that 
I neither believe in her madness nor in you. 
Good-day.” 

“T came to you a father in distress; I did not 
think it was in human nature to insult me in this 
fashion,” said the man, sorrowfully, or with affect- 
ed sorrow; “but I wish you good-day, Mr. Dag- 
nell.” 

Tom, for the first few moments after he had 
left Mr. Hilderbrandt, regretted that he had al- 
lowed his opinion to escape him. After all, if he 
were in the wrong, what a cowardly brute he had 
been! But he was not distressed at his treat- 
ment of Mr. Hilderbrandt, as he considered the 
matter more on his homeward journey: the man 
was to be distrusted, for the girl he had met on 
the Witch was truth itself. To have faith in the 
man was to be a false friend to one whom he 
could trust with all his heart—if she had wanted 
such an article. And he would have played a 
trick upon him, too; he shifted his ground to suit, 
as he thought, the character of him whom he ad- 
dressed—a man to be extremely wary of, this 
Hilderbrandt. If Tom only knew Miss Hilder- 
brandt’s address, if he could in any way possi- 
bly discover it, and put her on her guard against 
the presence of an enemy in England! An en- 
emy—her own father! Heaven forgive him if 
Tom were wrong, but he thought an enemy, dead- 
ly and dangerous. He had mixed much in the 
world, and met with many men of various types; 
he was not unskillful in his estimate of hu- 
man character, and he did not like the looks of 
Mr. Hilderbrandt, although no man with small 
black eyes continually on the move could look 
particularly nice. He would have been glad to 
know why the daughter was wanted back so ur- 
gently. He did not believe in the story of the 
dying mother ; that was evidently an after-thought 
of the gentleman who had told him of it. Here 
was another mystery rising up before the eyes of 
one who had protested all his life against mys- 
tery; and though he had nothing to do with it, 
though it seemed to be apart from his life, it per- 
plexed him hugely. The one conscious fact by 
which he was beset seemed to be that there was 
a woman in danger. When and by what she was 
threatened was hidden from him by a cloud of 
uncertainty, but for some reason, and in some 
fashion, there was a danger threatening Miss Hil- 
derbrandt. That fact grew upon him and bore 
him down. If he had been superstitious, which 
he had never been, nor was likely to be, he would 
have believed in a solemn, silent warning to him 
as he went home across the sands, and of secret 
voices in the murmuring of the waves telling 
him to act,or try to act,in the service of one 
whose face had haunted him more than he would 
care to confess, 

The telegraph—potent instrument for good and 
for evil—came to his mind as the first clear 
thought. Marcus was in Birmingham, a guest at 
the house of the Olivers. It was easy to ask one 
question by the wires. Yes, why not? He left 
the sands, and worked his way toward the post- 
office in the town, where he telegraphed as fol- 
lows to his brother: 


“From Thomas Dagnell, Broadlands, Sussex, 
to Marcus Dagnell, Elmslie House, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham.—Have you met or heard of a Miss 
Hilderbrandt in Birmingham? Ask all friends 
you know, and send address if possible. No re- 
ply wanted unless information can be obtained.” 


“Rather mad this—and of me!” said Tom, as 
he read the telegram over before he paid his fee, 
and went back to Broadlands in a thoughtful 
mood, wondering in particular whether his broth- 
er would think he was mad too, and grow excited 
in consequence. 

No ready answer came—cross wires, or Marcus 





being in fault, perhaps, or no information being 
obtainable. Tom had not expected a reply, for 
all his forethought; it was not natural, or to be 
expected. But three hours afterward he sat and 
held his breath, almost with dismay, as the foot- 
man came in with an orange-colored envelope on 
a salver, and walked across the drawing-room 
toward him. 

It was early in the afternoon when the telegram 
arrived. Sir John Dagnell was asleep up stairs, 
and Lady Dagnell was asleep down stairs by the 
closed French windows. It was fine fresh warm 
May weather now, when open windows were things 
to be desiderated ; but Lady Dagnell, on that par- 
ticular day, was afraid of fresh air—a cold chill 
would certainly be her death, she thought, in her 
present state of health. Ursula was as wakeful 
and watchful as usual, and the entry of the serv- 
ant immediately attracted her attention. 

“ A telegram, Tom,” she said, “ for you.” 

“Tt’s from Birmingham,” replied Tom, as he 
took the message from the salver. 

Strange the effect upon one’s nerves—even the 
nerves of a strong, self-reliant man—is that of 
the unexpected! Tom’s hand actually shook for 
an instant as it held the envelope, and Ursula 
said, anxiously, 

“Something has happened, Tom! You expect 
bad news ?” 

“No, no; upon my word, I don’t,” Tom hast- 
ened to explain. “I will tell you all in an in- 
stant. This is in answer to a telegram of my 
own that I sent off this morning.” 

“To Birmingham ?” 

“Te* 

“Dear me, how mysterious you are getting! 
You, too!” said Ursula. 

“Yes—no—I’ll tell you about it in a minute,” 
he said, absently, as he opened the envelope, took 
out the pink paper, and unfolded it. 

Ursula was interested, deeply interested, in the 
operation, and watched him furtively over the 
fancy-work upon which she had been engaged, 
and which was now dropped suddenly into her 
lap. The effect of the telegram on her lover was 
greater than she could have possibly imagined, 
than he could have possibly been prepared for, 
having had time, too, to guard against surprise. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, as his gray eyes 
distended, and his hands began once more to 
tremble. ‘“ Am I awake or dreaming? Is it all 
true ?” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE ceremonies connected with the distribu- 
tion of awards at the Paris Exposition took 
place on October 21, at the Palais de Il’ Industrie, 
in the presence of an immense audience. The 
spectacle was a brilliant one. The vast hall was 
decorated with the taste characteristic of the 
French, and all the arrangements were admira- 
ble. The dais or central platform for the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and the authorities was sit- 
uated in the corner square nearest the Place de 
la Concorde, and sixty seats were here reserved 
for high functionaries, foreign princes, special 
ambassadors, etc. Other ‘seats of honor’’ were 
set apart for the wives of these distinguished 
persons, as well as for the regular foreign am- 
bassadors, foreign commissioners, the Council 
of the Legion of Honor, Senators, Deputies, mag- 
istrates, etc. By an ingenious arrangement of 
rows of seats rising one above another to the 
roof, places were provided for about twenty-two 
thousand persons, who were all in positions fa- 
vorable for witnessing the details of the ceremo- 
nies. A numerous orchestra, assisted by a chorus 
of several hundred voices, occupied seats nearly 
opposite the President. The exercises within 
the Palais de Industrie were opened by an ad- 
dress by President M‘Mahon. To this the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce responded, 
and then he —— the names of the foreign 
exhibitors admitted to the different grades of 
the Legion of Honor. Afterward French exhib- 
itors were ** proclaimed,” and then the diplomas 
and decorations were distributed. A number 
of well-known Americans were admitted as mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honor; and the success of 
American exhibitors in securing the large num- 
ber of awards given is remarkable as well as en- 
couraging, in view of the difficulties which at- 
tended the preparation of their exhibits. 





**Panics”’ are becoming frequent. Only ashort 
time ago some false alarm in a Liverpool theatre 
caused the death of more than thirty persons, 
and a hundred were injured. More recently, in 
a church in Lynchburg, Virginia, an alarm caused 
by the falling of some plastering produced a 
panic that resulted in the death of nine persons, 
while many others were seriously hurt. Twice 
within two or three weeks a panic has occurred 
in a public school of this city where thousands 
of children were gathered. Fortunately the 
teachers of the schools conducted with so much 
wisdom and presence of mind that no serious 
calamity followed. 





The long-desired and most welcome frost has 
checked the fever in Southern cities. Still death 
continues to claim victims; and many refugees, 
who thought they might safely return to their 
homes, were seized with the disease immediate- 
ly upon their arrival in the infected towns. 

estitution and suffering are on every side ; and 
there is need for the kindly hand of charity to 
continue to offer relief to those survivors who 
have been rescued from death, but who find 
themselves without food, clothing, or money, 
and have no present chance of remunerative 
work. 

-_-_ 

Wellesley College has a fine new organ, which 

cost 





Two or three weeks ago a hae. aan Ree iden- 
haired little boy, only four years old, arrived in 
Chicago from New Orleans. Around his neck 
was a ribbon, to which was attached a card in- 
scribed, ‘To the Masonic Fraternity: Forward 
the orphan to San Francisco. Howard Asso- 
ciation, New Orleans.’? The child was the last 
survivor of the family of Mr. Henry E. Wilcox, a 
prominent merchant of New Orleans; his father 
and mother and four brothers and sisters had 





died of yellow fever. The ladies of the Palmer 
House cared for him and petted him until the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad managers 
“ forwarded the orphan’”’ on the second stage of 
his journey of 3300 miles. 





The ashes of the late Baron de Palm, which 
were preserved after the body was cremated, do 
— rest quietly. They are to be committed to 

© sea, 





In the South Room of the Academy of Design 
nearly one hundred masterpieces are displayed, 
which have been taken from private galleries in 
this city. A majority of these paintings are for- 
eign, although there are a few notable excep- 
tions. The collection, it need not be said, is 
very fine, and well worthy of careful and fre- 
quent stndy. Itshould be remembered that the 

oan Collection will remain open only a few 
weeks, and it affords an opportunity for artistic 
study which should be wisely improved. 





An appeal has been made by the Signal Serv- 
ice Office, at Washington, for a new supply of 
books to be sent to those men who are in iso- 
lated mountain stations, particularly the observ- 
ers on Mount Washington and Pike’s Peak. A 
few years ago a small library was furnished to 
them through the kindness of friends, but it has 
been almost worn out by constant use, and needs 
pec rae ng * Books and pamphlets now lying 
useless in hundreds of households would be 
fully appreciated if sent to these observers who 
are so isolated from the rest of the world. They 
should be addressed to Captain Howgate, United 
States Signal Office, Washington, D. C. 





According to the report of the General Agent 
of the Peabody Education Fund, the past year, 
while it has been one of unusual pecuniary em- 
barrassment, has wrought a general improve- 
ment in the efficiency and popularity of the 
Southern schools. The number of pupils has 
increased in most of the States veumetatie, and 
the prospect of increase in school funds is en- 
couraging. 





The great fair held in the magnificent Catho- 
lic Cathedral in Fifth Avenue presents many at- 
tractions. The edifice itself is an imposing one; 
and a view of its interior, particularly when 
brilliantly illuminated by electricity, will richly 
repay the visitor, even if there were not nearly 
fifty tables ranged along the main aisle and in 
front of the little chapel recesses that are cov- 
ered and surrounded with beautiful articles for 
sale. A Journal of the Fair is daily published, 
which contains literary contributions and a brief 
chronicle of the events of the fair, as well as its 
special attractions. 





Very sad circumstances surround the recent 
death of the eminent geographer Dr. August 
Heinrich Petermann. His untiring industry 
and enthusiasm in investigating and collectin 
materials from geographical fields have been o 
immense service to the public. Perhaps no one 
has done more than he to popularize the science 
to which he had devoted his life. He had for 
some time suffered acutely from repeated attacks 
of bronchitis and nervous headaches. Moreover, 
peculiar domestic troubles had caused great 
mental suffering. During his illness he was ten- 
derly nursed by his daughters and his second 
wife, he having been divorced from his first wife 
some time ago. While his nurses were absent 
from his bedside for a few moments, at his urgent 
request, the unfortunate scholar madly put an 
end to his own life. He was fifty-six years old. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Inqurerr.—An excellent polish for brass andirons, 
candlesticks, rings, etc., is made as follows: Mix one 
gill of sweet-oil with half the quantity of turpentine, 
add rotton-stone until it is of the consistency of cream, 
and rub the brasses with it, using a woolen cloth. 

Sunscriser.—Get pale blue or gray basket-woven 
cloth for a straight sacque walking coat for a child of 
one or two years. Have the fronts double-breasted, 
and fastened by two rows of large flat pearl buttons, 
Have two or three Carrick collars for greater warmth. 
Scallop the edges, and bind with blue velvet. We have 
no pattern of this garment. 

Lvoy.—We have no cut paper patterns other than 
those advertised M our list, which does not include 
the one you want. 

Buianoue.—Get some pale blue and olive brocaded 
cashmere to go with your plain blue. Make by cut 
paper pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 35, Vol. XI. Va- 
lenciennes lace is most used for trimming organdy. 

M. A. S.—Your brocaded sample is very handsome ; 
black of the same design would be very rich and styl- 
ish, and would probably wear well. The brocade is 
seldom used for an entire dress, and would be more 
elegant if combined with velvet or with plain satin. 
It would be better for you to wait until the fall styles 
are more fully developed before making up this ex- 
pensive dress. Any good thread lace is suitable for 
trimming black brocade, and many ladies use the im- 
itation thread laces, or else the showy Spanish laces, for 
trimming; the latter are quite effective when laid in 
side pleats, as it is now the custom to do. 

Cr.tio Fiy.—The dark Bordeaux red would be pret- 
ty for a blonde of thirteen. Lavender silk is rather 
showy for a visiting dress. 

Be.ie.—Any of the pretty short suits now worn will 
be handsome for archery costumes. Rifle green and 
navy blue are the most appropriate colors, It is fash- 
ionable to have your name engraved on your visiting- 
cards, not written. 

J. C. B.—Use the cnt paper pattern illustrated in Ba- 
zar No, 87, Vol. XI., for the travelling dress of black 
cashmere. 

X. Y. anp Z. R.—Common courtesy dictates that 
you should ask a gentleman to call on you after ac- 
cepting his escort. 

P. A. E.—The Pleated Basque with Pointed Yoke 
illustrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. XL, will be a good de- 
sign for your blue wool and silk dress. You can use 
your own taste about getting either a seal brown India 
cashmere or else a dark invisible plaid wool to wear 
with your brown silk skirt ; both plain and plaid goods 
will be fashionable. 

Tenorant Sussoriser.—Get pale gray kid gloves to 
wear with your myrtle green dress. 

Mrs. J. B. P.—Basques will be worn with trained 
ekirts for black silk dresses. A pretty compromise 
between basques and polonaises is to have a basque 
and apron in front, with a polonaise back. See the 
Coat Basque illustrated in Bazar No. 39, Vol. XL, as a 
new model for a basque. 





Lapy’s Crocuet Jacket witH PLastRon, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 46 and 


Lady’s Crochet Jacket with Plastron. 

Tuts jacket is worked with blue zephyr worsted in a variety of 
the Afghan stitch, and is edged with a border crocheted with 
white zephyr worsted and blue filling silk. The plastron is 
worked with white zephyr worsted in a waved rib design, and 
embroidered in point Russe with blue filling silk. The jacket is 
closed with buttons and loops. Bows of blue silk ribbon trim the 
back and front. To make the jacket work first the fronts by the 
pattern Fig. 46, Supplement, beginning each at the upper corner 
on the shoulder with a foundation of 4 st. (stitch). In the Ist 
round of the 1st pr. (pattern row, consisting each of 2 rounds, one 
round going forward in which the st. are taken up, and one round 


going back in which they are cast off), always alternately take up | 


1 st. from each foundation st., and lay the thread on the needle 
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Fig. 1.—Beaver Ciora Mantis. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 26*, 26-28. 





| the next st.,3 ch., and pass over 1 st. 


from the wrong side to the front. In the 
2d round cast off the next t. t. o. (thread 
thrown over) together with the following st. 
In the Ist round of every following pr. take 
up 1 st. from each st. and the t. t. 0., and 
throw the thread on the needle as in the 
lst pr. Work the 2d round of every fol- 
lowing pr. like the 2d round of the Ist pr. 
In doing this widen and narrow by the pat- 
tern, taking up 2 st. instead of 1 st. for the 
widening in the middle of the work. For 
the widening on the edge at the left side 
work a foundation of the requisite length 
in connection with the foundation st., and 
from this take up the st. which are to be 
widened. For the widening at the right 
side, after working the 2d round of a pr., 
crochet as many ch. (chain stitch) as there 
are st. to be widened. For the narrowing 
cast off 2 or more st. together in the 2d 
round of the respective pr., and take up 
only 1 st. from these in the following round. 
Work the back in the same manner as the 
fronts by the pattern, one-half of which is 
given by Fig. 47, Supplement, beginning 
each half at the upper corner on the shoul- 
der with a foundation of 4 st., and working 
it separately to the middle of the back of 
the neck; then join the st. and finish the 
back in one piece. Overhand the parts to- 
gether from the wrong side according to the 
corresponding figures. For the border work 
with white worsted as follows: lst round. 
Na —>* 10 ch., close the last 5 of these in a 
A: «ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 6th of the 
et wif rit 10 ch.; then on these ch. work 1 ch., 3 de. 
NWA}, (double crochet), 1 se. (single crochet), 1 
Nes (i de., 2 ste. (short treble crochet) separated 
by 1 p. (picot, consisting of 8 ch. and 1 se. 

on the first of these), 1 de., 1 se., 3 de., 1 se., 
and repeat from *, but in every repetition 
fasten the 8d de. to the 3d de. from the 
last in the preceding figure. 2d round.— 
Always alternately 5 ste. separated each 

by 1 ch. on the free st. of the next ch. ring 

in the preceding round, 1 ch. 3d round 
(with blue filling silk).—Always 1 se. on each ch, in the preced- 
ing round. The plastron is worked on a foundation of 75 st. in 
rounds going back and forth, beginning at the bottom, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.— > 6 se. on the next 6 st., 3 sc. on the following 
st., 6 se. on the next 6 st., pass over 2 st., and repeat four times 
from *. 2d round.—1 ch., pass over the next st., * 6 sc. on 
the back veins of the following 6 st., 3 sc. on the next st., 6 se. 
on the back veins of the following 6 st., pass over 2 st., and re- 
peat from *. Repeat the preceding round 78 times, and finish 


| the upper and under edge of the plastron with one round as 


follows: With blue filling silk work always alternately 1 sc. on 


Work the point Russe 


| embroidery with blue filling silk, observing the illustration, 


working 5 stitches on each widening in the st. which show the 
right side uppermost in the waved design. Set the plastron un- 


Fig. 2—Arwvure Crora MANTLE. 
For description see Supplement. 
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buttons on the left edge of the plastron, and furnish the left front 
with loops. 


Crochet Fichu with Hood. 


Tus fichu is worked with white zephyr worsted, and is edged with 
a border crocheted with gray chinchilla and pink worsted, finished 
with tassels of pink worsted. To make the fichu, for which Fig. 48, 
Supplement, gives one-half the pattern, begin with a foundation of 
the requisite length at the top, and on this work in rounds, going 
back and forth, as follows: 1st round.—Always alternately 2 de. 
(double crochet), which should be worked very loose, on the next st. 
(stitch), pass over 2 foundation st. 2d round.—Turn the work, 3 ch. 
(chain stitch), which count as first de., 1 de. on the vein between the 
next 2 de. in the preceding round; then always 2 de. on the vein be- 
tween the following 2 de., but in the middle of the work crochet a 
widening of 6 dc. on the vein between the middle 2 de. Repeat 
always the preceding round, widening and narrowing by the pattern, 
and working inserted rounds in the middle of the back to suit the 
shape. For the border on the ends and on the under edge work 
twice alternately 1 round with chinchilla worsted and 1 round with 


Crocnet Sacqve FOR Giri 


Swiss Musiin anp Lace Ficuu. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL., Fig. 49. 


Gros Grain APRON. 
For description see Supplement. 
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pink worsted in the preceding design, widening on the corners, 
so that the work shall not draw. The last round on the border 
is worked in connection with the last round on the upper edge 
of the fichu, which will be described later. For the hood work 
with white worsted a foundation of 96 st., and crochet 16 
rounds in the same design. Fold the part lengthwise through 
the middle, and overhand the foundation st. of both halves 
together from the middle to a length of six inches and seven- 
eighths. Edge the hood with 8 rounds, which are worked first 
on the sides and bottom, then on the top, having joined the 
latter with the middle st. at the top of the fichu as follows: 1st 
round (with chinchilla worsted).—Always alternately 1 sc. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the next edge st., 3 ch., pass over a correspond- 
ing interval. 2d round (with pink worsted).—Always 2 de. on 
the next 8 ch. 8d round (with chinchilla worsted).—1 se. on 
the first st. in the preceding round, * 1 ch., 5 de. on the vein 
between the next and the following 2 de., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
vein between the next 2 de. To the middle of every 5 de. in 
the last round fasten a strand of pink worsted seven threads 








manner, so that tassels are formed. Having 
finished the border on the bottom of the fichu 
with a similar round and with tassels, trim the 
point of the hood with a tassel of pink, white, 
and chinchilla worsted, and set on a bow of 
narrow pink silk ribbon as shown by the illus- 
tration. Similar ribbons serve for closing. 


Crochet Jacket for Girl from 5 to 7 
Years old. 

Tus jacket is worked with dark blue zephyr 
worsted in Afghan stitch, and is edged with 
scallops, which are crocheted with light blue 
worsted. Through the scallops on the cape is 
run a cord of similar worsted, finished on the 
ends with tassels, by which means the cape may 
be drawn up to forma hood. Worsted buttons 
are set on the cuffs, and similar buttons serve 
for closing. Work first the fronts by the pat- 





thick and two inches and a half long, laid double in the usual | tern Fig. 20, Supplement, beginning on the 
upper corner at the shoulder seam with a foun- 
dation of 4 st. (stitch) in the ordinary Afghan 
stitch, widening and narrowing by the pattern. 
The manner of widening and narrowing was 
fully described for the Ladies’ Crochet Jacket 
shown on this page. Work the back, cape, 
and sleeves, beginning at the top, by the pat- 
terns Figs. 21-23, Supplement, in the same 
manner as the fronts, and work the cuffs by 
the pattern Fig. 24, beginning at the bottom. 
Overhand the parts together from the wrong 
side according to the corresponding figures, 
and work the scallops on the edge, observing 
the illustration, as follows: 1st round.—Always 
1 se. (single crochet) on each edge st. 2d 
round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 7 de. on the second 
following st., pass over 1 st. On the bottom 
of the cape, between the Ist and 2d rounds, 
work one round for inserting the cord as fol- 
lows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the second 
following st., 3 ch. 
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yrom 5 TO 7 YEARS OLD. 
bt, No. IV., Figs. 20-24. 








Crocner Ficav witn Hoop. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 48. 


Embroidered Lamp Mat, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus lamp mat consists of a piece of light 
gray cloth twelve inches and a half square, 
which is embroidered in the middle in a striped design. Having | the mat are trimmed with pointed and the sides with scalloped 
transferred the design Fig. 8 to the material, observing Fig. 1, | strips of brownish cloth, pinked on the edges. For the ends cut 
which shows the mat in reduced size, and leaving an interval of | two strips, each two inches wide and six inches and seven-eighths 
an inch and a quarter between the points in the middle of the mat, | long, to these transfer the design Fig. 3, and sew on bronze-colored 
sew on bronze-colored double zephyr worsted with silk floss of | double zephyr worsted for the straight and serpentine lines with 
the same shade for the double lines of the scallops and for the | silk floss of the same color. The knotted stitches are worked with 
single lines of the points, and fill the intervals with knotted stitch- | blue silk, and the herring-bone stitches partly with fawn-colored 
es of blue silk. The threads of Bordeaux silk stretched crosswise silk in two shades and partly with moss green silk. For the 
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in trellis-fashion are fastened on the foundation at the intersecting | point Russe use red silk, and set the strips on the foundation as 
points with stitches of pale yellow silk. The pointed figures are | shown by the illustration. For the sides cut strips of brown cloth 
edged with button-hole stitches of similar silk. The hollows be- ten inches and a half long and two inches and a half wide, trans- 
tween the points are filled in point Russe with moss green worsted, | fer the design Fig. 2 to the material, and for the double lines sew 
and those between the scallops with brownish silk. The ends of | on bronze-colored double zephyr worsted with silk floss of the 
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same color. Knotted stitches of pink silk fill the 
intervals of the lower scallops, and button-hole 
stitches of blue silk those of the upper scallops. 
For the circles sew on red silk with pale yellow 
silk, and fill them with button-hole stitches of the 
latter shade, and with a Smyrna stitch each, 
worked with blue silk. Below the circles are 
worked point Russe stitches of light and dark 
brown silk. The outer edge of the embroidery is 
finished with herring-bone stitches of fawn-color- 
ed silk floss. Having fastened the strips on the 
foundation, and pinked the latter as shown by 
Fig. 1, trim the hollows between the points and 
scallops with tassels of yellow, blue, olive green, 
and red worsted, which are tied with bronze-col- 
ored worsted. 





SWEET LIBERTY AND—THE 
ABYSS. 
See illustration on page 741. 
Fare stands the home, the naked boughs between 
That o’er it lately shed their loosened gold; 
Anear its eaves the lilac branches lean ; 
Its ample hearth defies the winter’s cold. 
Yet thence, alas! have vagrant fancies strayed, 
Till youthful hearts have scorned its gentle round, 
And dazzled eyes uplifted, undismayed, 
Have sought the city’s vast, enchanted ground. 


Perchance, when silken-tasselled rose the corn, 
Or when the world was sweet with new-mown hay, 
Or rich October silver-veiled the morn, 
Gay strangers loitered through an idle day 
In these broad fields, now white with drifted snow; 
Their mien was courtly, and the sirens’ strain 
Was not more tuneful than the accents low 
The maidens heard, and still to hear are fain. 


So hopefully across the spotless track 
The buoyant feet press on to reach the new 
Bright life that lies beyond. Oh, call them back, 
Calm watchful stars, and dawns with shimmering 
dew— 
Back to the plain safe shelter, and the rest 
Upon the mother’s bosom, kind and wise— 
Back to the little room, a folded nest, 
Where childhood’s baffled angel brooding sighs. 


For all the alluring dreams which beckon them 
Shall prove but mocking spectres dark with dole; 
The pinchbeck gold, the falsely glittering gem, 
Will clasp their chains around each shuddering soul. 
Not happy marriage: lust with fell desire, 
And sordid vanity for woman's pride, 
And devils’ orgies fed with liquid fire, 
Beneath them yawn, where fiends their fate deride. 


There are who walk like Una, guarded well, 
Through perils many, o’er a lonely path ; 

But few who skirt the crumbling mouth of hell 
Escape its flames untouched of deadly scath. 

Forbear, sweet girls! nor spurn the nobler lot 
Which waits for those who tarry with their own, 

Who shield their innocence from spreading blot, 
And love the home defenses round them thrown. 


How better far the trust in kindred eyes, 
The glad betrothal of an equal hand, 
Than empty promises and gilded lies, 
And banquetings in sin’s enchanted land! 
How better far the maple’s widening shade 
Than donbtfal place within a stranger’s door— 
The peaceful fields where merry childhood played 
Than alien streets where peace shall come no more! 





ALL OR NOTHING. 


By MRS. CASHEL HOEY, 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 
JOHN’S PISTOL. 


Ir was a fine, breezy afternoon, and the leaves 
were skimming along the grassy edges of the elm- 
bordered high-road, on which the low wooden 

tes that gave admission to Bury House opened. 

t was ‘a quiet road, and from the side opposite 
to Bury House the rich flat fields stretched away 
to such a distance that, looking from the house, 
across the lawn and over the tall, thick, well-kept 
hedge that formed the boundary of the little do- 
main, one might fancy there was no intervening 
space at all between it and the lands opposite. 
In the summer, when the leaves were very thick 
upon the trees, and the laurel and privet hedges 
were in full force, passing carts and carriages and 
horsemen were invisible from Bury House, and it 
was a “sure sign” of autumn, Miss Susan Sandi- 
lands would remark, when they could see the 
horses’ heads, the tops of the vehicles, and the 
hats of the riders between the hedge and the elm 
branches. From the h, and from the win- 
dows at either side of it, the old ladies were ac- 
customed to survey the tranquil, smiling prospect 
with satisfaction as deep, very likely, as that of 
some great landed proprietor who is master of all 
he surveys, and of a great deal that is out of sight. 
They took a lively interest in the agricultural proc- 
esses to which the fair fields opposite were sub- 
jected, watched the weather with solicitude in the 
hay-making season, and had the highest opinion 
of the nutritive quality of the after-grass. The 
road curved at a little distance above and again 
at a little distance below Bury House, and no 


ing. 

“T am sure he aot like the rookery best of 
all,” said Julia, “and if you only draw it as per- 
fectly as you have drawn the reeds and the water- 
hens at Bevis, he will be able to hear the birds 
caw when he looks at it;” for the matter in hand 
was a drawing which Miss Monroe had offered to 





execute for the consolation and delight of Julia’s 
absent lover. 

“ You are as flattering a critic as Sir Wilfrid,” 
said Janet, smiling ; “‘ but my vanity is kept in or- 
der by my superior knowledge.” 

“Which means that neither Sir Wilfrid nor I 
know any thing about art. Well, perhaps we 
don’t, but we know what we like, and that, in the 
present instance, is you and all your works. I’m 
sure he would have chosen the rookery if he had 
been here.” 

“Then it shall be the rookery, and I will begin 
it to-morrow.” 

“The best view of it is from John’s own room,” 
said Julia—* another reason why he will like the 
drawing somuch. Come and see it from thence.” 

“With pleasure,” said Janet. “I have never 
been in that room, I think.” 

“Very likely not. It was always his, but then 
he never staid here after he grew up, except in 
the holidays, when the girls had gone home, and 
the room was kept locked with all his rubbish in 
it. It is not locked now, and I have tidied it up.” 

e room was in the gable end of the house, 
opposite to Janet’s own, on an upper floor. The 
view from the ivy-framed window justified Julia’s 
commendation. Janet contemplated the group 
of trees with silent and prolonged attention, which 
Julia imitated, but only for a few mintues. She 
soon found occupation in shifting the old school 
and college books that occupied a few shelves on 
the wall, and looking into them for bits of scrib- 
bling in a well-known hand, which always have a 
mnysterious attraction. 

Presently Janet left the window, and remark- 
ing that Julia was right, the trees were grand 
from there, she looked about the room with some 
interest. It told of boyish occupation in the viv- 
idly colored sporting prints that adorned the walls, 
and the implements of cricket and foot-ball that 
were put by in a corner. A portrait of John 
Sandilands, aged thirteen, a frightful example of 
photography in its infancy, hung above the man- 
tel-piece, and beneath it, in the centre of the slab, 
was a flat brass-bound mahogany box, at which 
Janet looked curiously. 

“ John’s first pistol,” said Julia, raising the lid 
and displaying the weapon, which reposed in its 
green cloth-lined receptacle, with a neat assort- 
ment of ammunition and a little brass box of caps 
in appropriate cells on either side of it. “He 
taught me to fire at a mark with that, and I as- 
sure you I hit it most times. It’s an old-fashion- 
ed thing, and he despises it, I suppose, too much to 
take it with him. Have you ever shot at a mark ?” 

Julia had the pistol in her hand now. 

“No, never,” answered Janet, looking at it 
rather askance. “I don’t know any thing about 
fire-arms, and I think I am rather afraid of them, 
even when they are not loaded.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Julia, as she slyly popped a 
cap in its place and snapped it off, pointing the 
pistol at the photograph of John, and then repeat- 
ed the action with a childish pleasure in the noise. 
“ How I should like to go and shoot at our old 
mark!” she said. “ Watch, Janet, how quickly I 
can load this; John taught me ;” and she adjust- 
ed the powder and ball, drew the charge, and re- 
placed the little weapon with great quickness and 
nicety. 

“There,” she said, closing the lid of the box— 
“there’s a valuable accomplishment for you !” 

The two girls then left the room, it having 
been settled that Janet should begin her drawing 
after breakfast the next day, in John’s room, and 
that Julia should read to her while she was at 
work. 

“T never wished so much that I could stay lon- 
ger at Bury House,” said Julia, as they went down 
stairs, “though I am always sorry to go away 
when the time comes. This visit has made a great 
difference in my life. I return the richer by two 
true friends—why, it is a fortune in itself—and, 
oh, Janet, how I do wish I could ask you to Huns- 
ford! though I ought not, for you would be wretch- 
edthere. You would love my dear uncle, but Lady 
Rosa would scare you—you who never knew any 
body more alarming than our old ladies and Mrs. 
Drummond.” 

“She was not alarming,” said Janet, gently ; 
“she was thoroughly kind and good. I think 
some people did not understand her.” 

“ Ah,” said Julia, following her own thoughts, 
“there’s no misunderstanding Lady Rosa; she 
makes her meaning clear to the dullest compre- 
hension. But though you couldn’t like my aunt, 
you will be sure to like my cousin. When Laura 
comes back to England she means to come and 
see the old ladies, and I know she will like you, 
and you will poo es ag we shall all have some 
happy days together. 

“Sulia had hardly uttered these words when the 
remembrance of the vicinity of Bury House to 
Bevis crossed her mind, and suggested a doubt, 
but she remembered in time to prevent any change 
of tone that they knew nothing of Dunstan at Bury 
House. 

“Why do you think Mrs. Thornton will like 
me?” asked Janet. “She and I must be so to- 
tally unlike in every respect. I always fancy her 
a bright little queen of beauty and a perfect wom- 
an of the world, with the elegant manners and the 
ready knowlege of every thing and every body that 
I can only imagine by the help of the few novels 
I have ever read. I should seem very ignorant 
and very awkward to Mrs, Thornton.” 

“Because you can not talk about balls, and 
never were in London since you were a baby! 
At that rate, you ought to seem ignorant and 
awkward beside me, and I don’t think your hu- 
mility carries you quite so far as that. Do you 
know, Janet,” she went on, “ you often make me 
think of Laura’s husband: you are so quiet-minded 
and have such thorough-going ways. Then there 
is something unworldly in you both—a manner of 
measuring and considering and estimating things 
quite unlike ordinary people’s.” 

“ Have I such ways ?” asked Janet, surprised. 

“Have you? Indeed you have; and it is not 





only because you do not know the sort of world 
we live in, it is because you yourself are of an- 
other kind: it would make no difference in you 
if you did know it. You would never be a wom- 
an of the world, and Robert Thornton would ney- 
er be a man of the world, and I think it is the 
greatest pity you and he did not meet and make 
a match of it.” 

“That is kind to your cousin, at any rate,” 
said Janet, laughing, but a little constrainedly ; 
“and consistent too, after all you have told me 
of his devotion to her.” 

“That’s just it. I am sure your notions of 
love and Robert Thornton’s would exactly coin- 
cide, and that if ever you do fall in love, it will 
be just such a serious and chronic malady as it 
is with him.” 

“Have you taken the complaint so very light- 
ly yourself ?” 

“Well answered, Janet; but, do you know, I 
think Ihave, At all events, there’s nothing trag- 
ic about either me or John, and we shall be the 
veriest Darby-and-Joan couple in existence. And 
now Joan must go and finish her letter to Darby. 
Will you walk to the post-office with me when I 
am ready ?”” 

Janet assented, and Julia was leaving the room, 
when she returned to say, 

“T wish you would give me a photograph of 
yourself to send to John.” 

“T would, with pleasure, if I had one; but no 
likeness has ever been taken of me.” 

“What a shame!” said Julia, and ran off to 
finish her letter. 

Half an hour later Janet and Julia were re- 
turning from their walk to the post-office. The 
fresh breeze that was sweeping the leaves along 
the paths, and occasionally whirling them up into 
the girls’ faces, was also touching Janet’s fair 
cheeks with more than their usual color, and 
brightening her eyes. Julia hated wind, and 
walked along with her head down to avoid it. 
As they came round the corner of the road on the 
lower side of Bury House two gentlemen on horse. 
back rounded the curve on the upper side, and both 
saw the female figures approaching the gate. 

Neither on the road, in the grounds of Bury 
House, nor in the fields on the opposite side of 
the road was any other person than those four 
visible, and there was no sound of any vehicle 
upon the road. Miss Monroe was the first to rec- 
ognize the riders, and she did so with a start, but 
in silence. The next moment Julia exclaimed, 
“Look, Janet, here comes Sir Wilfrid Esdaile!” 
and the horses quickened their pace. The girls 
were within a stone’s-throw of the gate on the 
lower, the gentlemen were within a few hundred 
yards of it on the upper, side, Sir Wilfrid Esdaile’s 
horse keeping on the grassy edge of the road, along 
which the leaves lay in long drifts, when his horse 
went headlong down with terrific suddenness, as 
though the animal had been shot, pitching him 
over its head against one of the great elm trunks. 

There was a moment of confusion; the next, 
Janet, white as a statue, had bidden Julia run for 
the gardener, and while Dunstan knelt beside his 
friend, was standing with his horse’s bridle in her 
hand. Julia started off the instant Janet spoke, 
and beyond his first exclamation of horror Dun- 
stan did not utter a word for a full minute, which 
seemed to Janet an age. 

“Ts he killed ?” she asked at length. 

“No,” said Dunstan, pausing for an instant in 
his examination of Esdaile ; “he is living, but quite 
insensible.” 

She led the horse to the hedge, secured the 
bridle, and joined Dunstan. 

“Help will come in a few moments,” she said. 
“Tf you can lift his head, I can hold it.” 

She seated herself on the ground, and Dunstan 
laid Esdaile’s headin her lap. The face was ashy, 
the eyes were shut; it looked awfully like death. 
A few yards from them lay Esdaile’s horse, fallen 
forward in a horrid heap. It had made a few 
struggles, but now was only twitching and utter- 
ing a dreadful sound, between a moan and a snort. 
As Janet looked at the poor creature her white 
face grew whiter still. 

“Oh, Captain Dunstan,” she said, “look at 
Katinka! Look at her!” 

He looked and shrugged his shoulders. “ Poor 
brute !” he said ; “we must have her shot.” 

“Ts she so hopelessly hurt 2” 

“Yes; look at her shoulder, or, rather, don’t 
look. How can she have done it ?” 

“Iknow. There’sa hole in the road just there, 
in the grass—there’s the heap of stones ready 
for mending it. It was covered by the drifting 
leaves.” 

These few sentences were exchanged between 
them with the greatest rapidity, while Dunstan, 
in an agony of fear and impatience, looked up and 
down the road, It was quite solitary; but in a 
time incredibly short, in reality, Julia returned, 
accompanied by two men carrying a door. 

“That’s well thought of,” cried Dunstan ; “ lay 
it down here and we will get him on it.” 

“You and one of the men can do that; let the 
other take your horse and go to Dr. Andrews.” 

It was Janet who spoke, while the men, with 
— of pity, were lifting the unconscious 

‘orm. 

“Do you go, Duncan,” she added, addressing 
the gardener ; “tell him what has happened, that 
he may know what to bring;” and now, being 
freed, she rose from the ground. 

The man mounted and rode away;and the oth- 
ers lifted their burden. 

“Go on, Julia, and tell them at the house. He 
had better be taken to the end room.” 

Again Julia obeyed her instantly, and present- 
ly the unconscious burden was carried up to Bury 
House, Janet walking at the side, and steadying 
the still figure with her strong hand. 

The old ladies, dreadfully distressed, but quiet, 
were in the hall, and Julia had gone on to the 
end room—Janet’s sitting-room—and made such 
preparation as was possible, with the assistance 
of a couple of frightened maids, They carried 





Sir Wilfrid in and laid him on a couch, and then 
almost in silence they endeavored to restore him 
to consciousness. Dunstan spoke only to ask: 

“Ts the doctor’s house far off ?” 

Miss Sandilands answered him that it was a 
mile from Bury House. 

“God send he may be in!” said Dunstan. “J 
don’t know what todo. He looks a little better; 
don’t you think so?” 

They could say nothing; consternation was in 
every face. Except Janet’s. She was not there. 
When the unconscious figure had been laid upon 
the couch she left the room unnoticed, and ran 
up stairs to the room she and Julia had visited 
that day. Presently she re-appeared among the 
group in the room, and touching Julia on the arm, 
signed to her to come out into the hall. On a 
table lay the old mahogany pistol case. Janet 
raised the lid, and bade Julia charge the little 
weapon. 

“T would have done it myself,” she said, “ if 
I had been sure enough about it; if I had seen 
accurately enough how you did it. Be quick, 
Julia, be quick !” 

“What do you want it for?” 

“The mare must be shot. There! is it done?” 

“Poor thing! Whata pity! I suppose Cap- 
tain Dunstan will get Duncan to do it when he 
gets back.” 

She had charged the pistol as she spoke, and 
Janet took it from her hand. 

“Go back now,” she said. 
ently.” 

“How dreadfully white you look, Janet! 
how I wish the doctor had come! 
will he say ?” 

“God knows ; but go—go and help.” 

Julia left her, and the moment the door of the 
end room closed upon her, Janet went swiftly out 
of the house, down the avenue, and to the scene 
of the accident. The road was not quite solitary 
now, a country cart with a woman in it was stand- 
ing drawn up on the opposite side, and a loutish 
boy had got out of the vehicle, and was inspect- 
ing the injured horse at a safe distance, with a 
grin upon his countenance. Still quivering, still 
producing the painful sound between a moan and 
a snort, and stretching her neck upward from the 
ground with the movement that is always so dis- 
tressing to witness, Katinka lay, a piteous spec- 


“T will come pres- 


Oh, 
What—what 


tacle. 

Swiftly and steadily Janet approached her, and 
bidding the grinning lout begone, in a tone which 
caused him to clamber into the cart on the in- 
stant, she went up to the mare’s restless, craning 
neck, and having laid her soft hand gently on the 
heaving nostrils with a last caress, placed the pis- 
tol well within the sharp, sleek black ear, and 
fired. A noise, a flash, a shout from the lout in 
the cart, a strong quiver through the great black 
heap upon the ground, then stillness; and Janet 
ran like a wild creature until she was hidden on 
the other side of the hedge, when she threw her- 
self upon the grass and burst into tears. 

Before the doctor arrived Esdaile had recover- 
ed consciousness, and had spoken, complaining 
of his shoulder and side. Dr. Andrews found 
that a broken rib, fracture of the collar-bone, and 
some severe bruises about the head made up the 
sum of his injuries. The women waited in great 
suspense until Captain Dunstan brought the doc- 
tor’s report to them. 

“ Happily,” he said, in conclusion, “there is no 
dangerous symptom ; he has borne the examina- 
tion and all the rest well, but it will be impossi- 
ble to move him for some time. It is very dis- 
tressing that such a charge should be imposed 
upon you, Miss Sandilands, but it is inevitable.” 

“It is a charge which we accept with more than 
willingness,” said Miss Susan, in a trembling voice, 
but with most kindly dignity, “ and count it a priv- 
ilege. Sir Wilfrid shall have all the care that we 
can give him.” 

Dunstan acknowledged their kindness warmly ; 
and indeed, unfortunate as the occurrence was, it 
introduced him to the old ladies and Julia in a 
very favorable light. Julia, who regarded him 
with curiosity and interest arising from sources 
of which all the others were ignorant, found no 
difficulty in perceiving why Laura had cared for 
this handsome, refined, vivacious young man, but 
much in comprehending how she had been bullied 
into giving him up. 

“T must get back at once,” continued Dunstan, 
“and bring over Esdaile’s servant—he is a clever 
fellow, and has travelled with him. Most fortu- 
nately he came down to Bevis with the horses 
last night. He will be his best nurse for to-night, 
Dr. Andrews says. To-morrow we can have a 
nurse from London. And now I must be off at 
once, for it will take some time to get Saunders 
here, and Dr. Andrews has promised to remain 
in the house. It is dusk already.” 

He was hurrying away, but with a sudden re- 
membrance he returned a few steps and address- 
ed Janet. 

“Esdaile rode the black mare Katinka to-day, 
Miss Monroe,” he said, “ because he thought you 
would like to see her; they told us she was a fa- 
vorite with you. This makes me doubly sorry for 
the accident, and will make him doubly sorry when 
he learns her fate. I shall be obliged to ask the 
man who went for the doctor to put the poor brute 
out of pain. He is the gardener, I think ; he will 


Janet answered him with quivering lips: 

“There is no need. You said Katinka was 
hopelessly hurt, and she has been shot.” 

“ Has been shot? By whom?” 

“Anhourago. Byme. There was noone else 
to do it or to remember her. Pray forgive me, 
Captain Dunstan; I was very fond of her, and I 
could not bear her pain.” 

“ You did right, most right,” said Dunstan, very 
courteously. ‘I am only sorry you should have 
had so distressing a task; but I forgot all about 
her until just now.” 

Duncan was walking Dunstan’s horse about the 
avenue, and Dunstan did not mount ~t once, but 
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walked to the spot where the dead mare lay, where 
he paused for a moment, while Duncan led the oth- 
er horse past the unsightly spectacle. 

“Get a cart and have it taken away at once,” 
said Dunstan, when he was in the saddle ; and then 
he rode out at a rapid pace, full of distress and 
anxiety about his friend, but thinking more dis- 
tinctly about Janet Monroe—the cool prompti- 
tude of her action when the accident occurred, 
the strange strength which made her shoot the 
mare, the keen suffering in her white, beautiful 
face. 

“Tt was an extraordinary meeting,” he thought, 
“and effectually did away with any formalities. 
How quickly she caught the bridle when I jump- 
ed off! I had no idea she was so handsome.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





WHY THE SWALLOWS STAID. 


CTOBER was nearing its close, and it was 
high time for the swallows to fly. Other 
bird families, their neighbors, were already flown. 
There seemed nothing to wait for. The brood 
was fully fledged and strong, the nights were 
grown chill; little needles of frost had more than 
once found their way to the guarded nest. Why 
should they linger? But Mrs. Swallow, heedless 
of her mate’s remonstrance, deferred the move 
for yet another day and another, and still the 
swallows staid. 

It was a droll place which they had chosen for 
their nesting: under the broad stone ledge be- 
neath the pa. bs chamber window, and just above 
the vine-clad balcony, where the family were wont 
in summer to spend half their life. It was Mrs. 
Swallow’s doing: she was a self-willed house- 
keeper, and usually had her own way. In this 
case she had certainly reasoned well, for from the 
very beginning the big neighbors had been most 
tender and considerate of the rights of the little 
ones. No house-maid was permitted to open that 
blind with a crash and bang, no child to climb the 
trellis; even soap and water were in a manner 
frowned upon. “ Better leave the windows un- 
washed all summer long,” the old judge said, 
“than to disturb the swallows’ nest.” Mrs. Swal- 
low heard him say this; she plumed herself, and 
looked at her mate with an “ I-told-you-so” air, 
and he found nothing to reply. From that day 
she identified herself with the judge’s family and 
its affairs. It was something connected with them 
which made her so reluctant to fly, Mr. Swallow 
was sure; but no explanation could he get till 
near the end, when at last, in answer to his pee- 
vish appeals, she said: 

“Don’t you guess why I wish to stay, you stu- 
pid bird? Haven’t you noticed any thing new 
and singular on the balcony below ?” 

Mr. Swallow put his head on one side, assumed 
an air of wisdom, and tried to think. “Some- 
thing new ?” he ventured. ‘“ You don’t mean the 
cat day before yesterday—” 

“Cat! no. Why should a cat make me wish 
to stay? How little intelligent you are! Have 
you not seen that sweet Luta, who has been so 
good to us all summer, who has fed you with 
crumbs and seed so often, with cherries even, 
and ripe strawberries ?—have you not seen how 
she is changed? Did she ever use to stand in 
the balcony in the moonlight alone? Did she 
ever use to cry there, hushing her sobs and hiding 
them in the thick vine leaves? Did you ever see 
her do this till within the last two weeks? Never, 
you stupid !” 

‘* Hum,” remarked Mr. Swallow. “ Yes, there 
did use to be somebody—a gentleman, I think—” 

“You think! How dull you are! Of course 
it was a gentleman. It is always a gentleman 
when girls cry in the moonlight among the vine 
leaves. My poor sweet Luta! I love her best 
of all. How can I fly away to the South, as if 
there were no heart beneath my feathers, and 
leave her in tears? It is impossible. Here I 
stay till she is happy, if we all freeze for it.” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” moaned Mr. Swallow. 
But he dared say no more. 

Luta had no idea that her trouble was known 
to the tiny family above her head, or that it af- 
fected their movements in any way. She had 
been good to them in the early summer days now 
past, when her heart was light, and so full of sun- 
ny tenderness that there was enough to spare 
even for the birds. Now she had forgotten them. 
Frost had fallen on her happy June. Winter, 
cold and dreary, seemed already here, since that 
senseless quarrel with Frank—senseless she call- 
ed it now that it was past mending. He loved 
her, she believed; she loved him, she knew, but 
a woman could make no sign. Would he ever 
come back ? 

Every day he passed the house. She knew his 
hours, and, hidden behind the yellowing vines, 
watched him furtively as he came and went, nev- 
er looking up to the balcony as he used to look, 
but with eyes averted or bent on the ground. 
Once with trembling, nervous fingers she dared to 
drop a rose which was in her hand. If she could 
only once meet his eyes, she thought, then she 
should know. Mrs. Swallow saw the rose fall, 
and craned her neck from her perch excitedly to 
see what should come of it. Alas! it was just 
too late. Frank did not see the rose, passed on 
unheeding, and Luta felt as if he had flung it 
back into her face. Her little signal was a fail- 
ure: she could never venture to let fall another. 
If he had cared, he must have seen the rose, she 
thought, bitterly—must have known by some in- 
stinct that she stood there wishing for him. Only 
Mrs. Swallow and herself ever knew of this little 
incident. 

The balcony stretched across the whole side of 
the house, projecting over the quiet street below. 
The grape-vines which shaded it were so thick 
that year by year they had to be pruned away to 
open the lovely view of bay and sails and distant 
shores, which else would have been quite shut 
out. Broad, airy, sheltered from sun and wind, 





it made, with its hammock and rugs, rustic seats 
and little tables, the most charming of out-door 
parlors, and all day long the busy family life 
ebbed and flowed over it from the open windows 
within, like a bright, noisy, ever-restless sea. 

First of all in the morning would come a house- 
maid with broom and duster. Then, after a short 
interval, with a dash and rush, out would bounce 
three children, two girls and a small boy just 
promoted to Knickerbockers. Much pulling up 
of chairs and arranging of a somewhat “tippy” 
table would follow; and presently, in baggy 
trousers, loose sleeves, and unmistakable pigtail, 
their nurse would appear in the shape of a ver- 
itable “heathen Chinee,” bearing a tray full of 
cool cups and smoking saucers, and proceed to 
tie the three in their bibs, and serve them with 
porridge and “ tartines,” seasoning the mouthfuls 
with many a coaxing word of broken English. 
The little Shanghais, as grandpa called them, 
could not wait for the later breakfast, American 
air made them so hungry, and their choice of 
breakfast parlor was much approved by Mrs. 
Swallow, who could confidently reckon on a har- 
vest of crumbs when the meal was done. 

A little later a baby would be handed through 
the window to the odd-looking nursery-man. 
Baby did not think him odd or ugly, however, 
but sprang to his arms with a gurgle of welcome, 
and buried his fat fingers in the sacred pigtail. 
Following the baby the gentle mother would ap- 
pear, languid from the hot climate so lately left ; 
then would come kissing, romping, a grand cho- 
rus of “good-mornings ;” some chasing up and 
down the level floor, and then the small brood 
would vanish, swept away, as it were, by their 
noiseless attendant, and for a while the balcony 
would be left to silence and the sweet morning 
sunshine, flickering through the vines as best 
it might, and lying in bright glints on rail or 
carpet. 

Toward noon there would be an hour or two of 
grandmamma and Dotha with their great mend- 
ing basket. Then the children again, fresh from 
their bath or wash. Then a drowsy hour with 
some one swinging in the hammock, or some one 
reading aloud, while the others listened in dreamy 
silence. And toward sunset, when the cool 
breeze blew in from the bay, visitors would drop 
in, lingering to enjoy the shade, the smell of 
flowers, and the peaceful leisure of the spot. 
Then came tea, and then used to come—Frank. 
The moonlight, the late evening, belonged to him 
and Luta. All summer long it had been so; all 
summer long had seen the two heads close to- 
gether, the clasping arm; had heard the low- 
voiced talk, always on the same theme, yet al- 
ways new, go on and on till ten o’clock struck, 
and eleven, and the old judge put his head out of 
the window above to ask if they were going to 
sit there all night. Mrs. Swallow, roused from 
her beauty sleep, would pop hers from the nest 
to witness the parting—a lingering parting al- 
ways, as of those who could not bear to sever. 
There were no now, no meetings. No 
wonder Mrs. Swallow was puzzled and dissatisfied. 

“Has Frank. been out of town?” asked the 
judge. How easy it is for even loving families 
to be unconscious of an incipient change ! 

“T imagine so. _He bas not been here for some 
days; but I forgot to ask Luta about it,” said the 
sister-in-law. 

“T don’t think Luta is looking quite well,” re- 
marked the more observant Dotha. ‘“ Now, Ma- 
rie, put down that stocking. You have enough 
mending to do when you are at home in Shang- 
hai.” 

“That’s just where you are wrong,” called in 
John from the hammock, taking his cigar from 
his mouth and blowing little rings of smoke into 
the air. “In hai Marie never mends or 
makes at all, What's the use, when you can get 
a machine and a fellow to run it for fifty cents a 
day Sd 
Grandmamma looked a little grim. 
somehow shiftless to my Widen: notions,” she 
observed. “I know I should not fancy having a 
man darn my stockings.” 

“T assure you, mamma, they do it most beau- 
tifully, It is rather like weaving than darning, 
and puts our home mending to shame,” remarked 
her daughter-in-law. She leaned forward, search- 
ed the big basket for a sock, turned out the heel, 
and held it up, just as her mother produced a 
notable specimen of Dotha’s best “ladder stitch,” 
and each exclaimed, “There!” in a tone of tri- 
umph, which tickled the judge into a fit of laugh- 
ter. 

“Luta, I hope you will have your wedding be- 
fore we go back,” cried Marie, as Luta came out 
on to the balcony. “Just think, I may never 
have another chance to be here for one of the 
home celebrations, and to see the family all to- 
gether. You ought to consider that, I think. 
Do choose a day before Christmas.” 

Poor Luta! It was easy enough to give Ma- 
rie’s light remark as light an answer, but not 
to allay the inward pain and perplexity which it 
had called into being. Would there ever be any 
wedding at all? Must she tell the family that 
all was over between her and Frank ?—and was it 
over? The rest went in to tea; she lingered on 
the balcony. Her arm was on the railing. She 
bent her head lower, lower. Great tears ran 
down her cheeks and plashed on the blue sleeve 
of her dress. Mrs. Swallow watches from above. 

Footsteps rang on the stones below, but Luta 
did not hear them. The wave of sorrow which 
was sweeping over her deafened her ears. It 
was all true, then: she must give up hope. She 
might as well tell the family tonight. This was 
what she was thinking as the steps came on un- 
heard. But Mrs. Swallow’s hearing was sharper, 
as, all in a flutter of eager interest, she poised 
herself on the trellis overhead. 

“That is he. Why does he not leok up?” 
meditated Mrs. Swallow. “He shall look.” And, 
as led by some heavenly impulse, with a wild call, 
a drive, and swerving drop, she let herself fall 


“Tt sounds 





almost into the face of the passer-by, who, with 
bent head, was perusing the street as he went. 
He looked up, of course—who would not at the 
shock of such salutation ?—and saw Mrs. Swal- 
low, indeed, but also the golden head bowed on 
the blue sleeve upon the balcony rail above. 

Frank wavered—stopped. 

“ Luta,” he said at last, in a very low voice. 

She raised her wet face. A dazzled gleam shot 
into her eyes. 

“You are crying! What is it?” The tone, 
meant to be matter-of-fact, was unmistakably ten- 
der. 

“T am—lI was,” stammered Luta. 
Frank !” 

He was on the balcony in a moment, and by 
her side. There was a rapid murmur of expla- 
nation, a sob or two, a kiss. How easy reconcili- 
ation was, after all! How hard to believe that 
they could so have mistaken each other, and Leen 
so needlessly unhappy! The habit of loving isa 
hard one to break. In a quarter of an hour all 
was as if no discord had come between, and two 
exceedingly happy young people were ready to 
join the family at tea. 

“ Ah, Frank, my boy, come back ?” said the 
old judge, cheerily. Frank did not think it neces- 
sary to explain that he had not been away. Only 
he and Luta and Mrs. Swallow ever knew that 
there had been any quarrel at all. 

“And now my pretty one is happy,” remarked 
Mrs. Swallow, as she composed herself to sleep 
that night, “and Iam ready togo. We will start 
early to-morrow.” 

“ Well, I am thankful,” rejoined Mr. Swallow. 

“The swallows are gone, and the nest empty,” 
declared Dotha next morning. “I never knew 
them to linger so late before.” 

But neither she nor any one else guessed why 
the swallows staid. 
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CARICATURE IN AMERICA. 


READABLE and appreciative article on 

“Caricature in America,” recently published 
in the London journal All the Year Round, 
draws the following graphic pen pictures of the 
favorite artists whose productions have so long 
delighted the readers of our periodicals : 

“As a matter of course, in a country where 
public affairs form the paramount topic, two- 
thirds of the pictorial satire of the United States 
is political. In this field, beyond all question or 
rivalry, one caricaturist has attained pre-emi- 
nence, namely, Thomas Nast, whose cartoons, as 
they are called, invariably appear in Harper's 
Weekly, which journal has had the monopoly of 
his powerful and most industrious pencil for over 
a dozen years. 

“Nast is a Bavarian by birth, whose parents 
emigrated to the United States during his child- 
hood. His first success as an artist was achieved 
during the great civil war, when he could not 
have been more than three-and-twenty. Like 
the times, his designs were then generally of a 
serious character, setting forth, sometimes em- 
blematically in pictorial allegory, sometimes in 
direct but always striking and imaginative pre- 
sentment, the many and mutable phases of that 
tremendous conflict. They argued the case to 
the eye, and conclusively, and were at once tab- 
leaux, poems, and speeches. Their power of 
‘hitting the nail on the head’ in telling, consec- 
utive blows, and driving it home, was extraordi- 
nary. Drawn in a strong, bold, hard style, in 
which might be detected a suggestion of the art- 
ist’s nationality, with but little attempt at refine- 
ment or beauty, the undeniable merits of these 
pictures rendered them enormously influential. 
In the words of a native writer, ‘ Harper’s Week- 
ly, circulating in every town, army, camp, fort, 
and ship, placed the whole country within Nast’s 
reach,’ and he fully improved that magnificent 
opportunity. Thenceforth he became a power 
in the land. Indeed, when some very foolish 
person asked General Grant whom he regarded 
as the most notable individual developed by the 
war, he shrewdly replied, ‘I think Thomas Nast.’ 

“Two years subsequent Nast obtained a more 
praiseworthy triumph, because wholly disconnect- 
ed with party. At that period, in consequence 
of universal suffrage and the preponderance of 
— foreign voters, the rich city of New 

ork had fallen under the absolute control of 
about half a dozen unmitigated scoundrels, who 
had reduced theft to a science, and were de- 
pleting the body-politic in the most shameless 
manner. They stole so enormously that they had 
got the entire metropolis and State in their grasp, 
and actually aspired to rule and rob the nation 
by placing one of the gang in the highest office 
within its gift. Such was the notorious ‘Tam- 
many Ring,’ and against it Nast and the press, 
albeit the latter was not at first wholly free from 
the guilt of complicity, fought a desperate and at 
length successful battle. The artist’s work at 
this crisis was wholly unexampled in the history 
of caricature; he scourged the criminals as with 
a whip of scorpions. It is not too much to say 
that, but for Nast, their overthrow and punish- 
ment could not have been accomplished. Their 
chief characteristically remarked that he didn’t 
care what was printed about him—the majority 
of his supporters never read; but they couldn’t 
help seeing those (adjective) pictures, and being 
influenced by them; also, that Nast had carica- 
tured him so often and so villainously that he 
was getting to look like his counterfeit present- 
ment! That coarse, obese figure, those insolent, 
deep-set, moony eyes, that ‘ fifteen-thousand-five- 
hundred-dollar diamond’ in the shirt front, glared 
at you from every street corner, and became iden- 
tified in the public mind with fraud incarnate— 
cynical, remorseless, insatiable rascality. In like 
manner the large eyeglasses of another of the 
conspirators grew to be as familiar as, and far 
more odious to the New York public than, the old 
pear head and shabby umbrella of Louis Philippe 








to the French of an earlier day. All the robbers 
fared as badly under Nast’s merciless pencil; he 
drew them as they were, and a little more so, un- 
til their very accomplices were half ashamed to 
be seen in their company. No wonder that the 
rogues sought to suppress this brave and honest 
artist by bribery, offering him no less a sum than 
five hundred thousand dollars on condition that he 
should go to Europe for three years, or at least 
abstain from caricaturing them in future. It 
was well worth their while to purchase impunity 
at almost any price, with an absolutely ualimited 
quarry of plunder before them. Nast refused, 
persisted; public feeling was roused, and ‘the 
Ring’ was broken. Its chieftain died in jail, 
and his confederates only escaped punishment 
by becoming obscure fugitives scattered over the 
face of the earth. 

“Nast helped to secure Grant another four 
years’ tenure of office in 1873, and was his cor- 
dial but by no means indiscriminating supporter 
throughout that period. The general acknowl- 
edged these services by complimenting him with 
a call at the artist’s residence in Morristown, New 
Jersey, just before his visit to Europe. Since 
then Nast has wrought steadily at his art, com- 
monly producing two or more large drawings 
weekly, and incidental small ones. He has lost 
none of his old aggressive force, and has attain- 
ed a facility of execution truly marvellous. On 
every topic of public interest he supplies some 
pictorial satire, always more or less effective. 
His daring in attacking not only politicians, ed- 
itors, and individuals in general, but also nation- 
al vices, faults, and follies—making ‘Uncle Sam’ 
directly responsible for them, and depicting him 
in odious and ridiculous lights—argues the high- 
est moral courage; while the toleration, not to 
say good-humor, with which this is received might 
rebuke a shallow notion that the Americans are, 
as a people, exceptionally vain and sensitive. No 
English caricaturist has ever struck such blows at 
John Bull as has Nast at Brother Jonathan. His 
enemies say that he is brutal, but such abuses as 
he has to deal with are best. handled without 
gloves. 

“There are other comic draughtsmen whose 
productions appear in Harper’s Bazar and Maga- 
zine as well as the Weekly. Among these, perhaps 
Frank Bellew ranks as chief, though his reputa- 
tion has somewhat declined of late years, under 
stress of competition, to which cause ill-natured 
people add carelessness of drawing. His name 
and fancy signature—a triangle—were familiar 
to the American public long before Nast’s advent. 
Like Nast, he is not a native of the United States, 
but only morally and politically assimilated to it. 
Bellew was born in Ireland, and landed in New 
York in 1851. He has drawn for innumerable 
comic publications—all that long series of fail- 
ures to produce a transatlantic Punch which has 
rendered the attempt something of a joke in 
America, and which may be in part explained 
by the fact that every journal supplies its quota 
of fun to its readers, thereby superseding the ne- 
cessity for one particular exponent of national 
humor. The amount of work identified with Bel- 
lew’s pencil is extraordinary; he has probably 
originated more, of a purely comic nature, than 
all the rest of his artistic brethren put together. 
There were those who excelled him in accuracy ; 
but in humor, in imagination and fancy, in in- 
vention and the power of seeing a subject in in- 
numerable grotesque lights, and depicting it in 
an amusing and effective manner, he was un- 
rivalled. Probably from a want of earnestness 
and strength of conviction, he has never achieved 
any marked success in politics—a field now al- 
most exclusively occupied by Nast—but his 
sketches and satires of every-day American life 
were and are excellent. Commanding a bright, 
sketchy style, quite the antipodes of the intense- 
ly realistic treatment of his rival, Bellew was 
once, in a manner, the John Leech of New York 
city, and though inferior to the Englishman in 
correctness and beauty of drawing, surpassed 
him in fertility of conception. All that kaleido- 
scopic variety of nationality and character which 
renders the bright, attractive metropolis on the 
banks of the Hudson a microcosm of Europe, fig- 
gures in his sketches, as well as the American in 
his many diversities of locality and color. 

“ Bellew’s knowledge of American physiogno- 
my is remarkable. Like the late John Leech, he 
delights in handsome ‘ swells,’ pretty women, and 
charming children. He has drawn whole galler- 
ies of the latter, and is never happier than when 
portraying their ways, feelings, and oddities. 

“One of the pretty children whom Bellew used 
to draw—namely, his daughter—is now a hand- 
some young lady, who, following in her father’s 
footsteps, supplies drawings to the Harpers’ pub- 
lications, very much in his style.... 

“ Of the half dozen minor caricaturists employ- 
ed by the Harpers, some have clever specialties. 
One draws street children, white and black, with 
much sympathetic drollery. ‘ Emmeline, chile,’ 
says a little negress to a smaller one carrying a 
toy baby larger than herself, ‘ what for your mud- 
der buy you a white doll? The least she could 
hab done would ’a been to hab stood by her col- 
or.’ Other artists excel in fancy sketches of an- 
imals—a source of humor which has been cul- 
tivated in America with very diverting results. 
The house sparrows imported from England as a 
means of abating the summer plague of ‘ meas- 
uring-worms,’ or caterpillars, but which have 
neglected that duty for buds and fruit, and thus 
become a worse nuisance themselves, are invested 
with a semi-human and highly comic capacity for 
observation and reflection. A number of those 
dreaded pests of the farmer—locusts and crows 
—-sit in a row upon a rail-fence, watching the op- 
eration of sowing, obviously with the liveliest in- 
terest and fellest prospective intentions, the pun- 
ning title of the little sketch being a parody on 
that of a popular song, ‘That’s Wheat By-and- 
by.’ Chickens ‘get up their muscle for summer 
boarders’ by practicing gymnastics — walking, 








playing at leap-frog, lying on their backs and bal- | 
ancing heavy stones on their feet—all for the | 
purpose of rendering themselves too tough for | 
A baby chicken, ‘born to | 


human consumption. 
sorrow,’ emerges from his shell to encounter the 
menacing glare of four cats with napkins tied 
round their necks—ready for dinner. A com- 
pany of mosquitoes, long of leg and sharp of bill, 
await the arrival of the first victim-traveller on 
the piazza of the summer hotel 


And so on in- 
definitely,” 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BOLAN PASS, AFGHANISTAN. 


ENTRANCE TO THE BOLAN 
PASS. 
‘TIGH up among the Himalaya peaks, some 
four thousand feet above the sea-level, lies 
the rugged and hitherto obscure country of Af: 


| ghanistan, which has been brought into sudden 


notice by its haughty repulse of the English em- 
bassy in the Khyber Pass, and the recent defiant 


message of its Ameer to England, bidding her do | 


her worst. Between two such unequal forces the 


final issue can not be doubtful, yet the Afghan 
chiefs may wage a desperate and tedious warfare, 
intrenched in their inaccessible fastnesses. It 
is even difficult for England to find an avenue 
whereby to approach the enemy. Afghanistan is 


| traversed in all directions by mountains, and is 


walled in from India by an almost impassable 


range, the chief gateway through which, the Khy- | 
ber Pass, which forms the direct route to the | 


capital, is closed and securely guarded. An- 
other available way of gaining access to the 


ot 
‘ 


[November 16, 1 


Ameer’s dominions is by the long and cireuitous 
route through the Bolan Pass, from the town of 
Dadur, in the southeast part of Afghanistan. 
This pass opens a way through the mountain 
range which forms the eastern boundary, then 
turns sharply to the westward after reaching the 
southern limit. The accompanying engraving il- 
lustrates this highway between India and Central 
Asia, and gives a good idea of the character of 
the country, which strongly resembles our own 
Rocky Mountain scenery. 
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SWEET LIBERTY AND—THE ABYSS.—[See Poem on Pace 738.1 
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Swiss Muslin and Lace Fichu. 
See illustration on double page. 


Cor this fichu of Swiss muslin on the bias in one 
piece from Fig. 49, Supplement, fold it on the outside 
along the dotted line, and edge it with lace two inches 
wide, which is headed with a standing row of lace half 
an inch wide. Pleat the fichu as shown by the illus- 
tration, and trim it with a spray of flowers. 


Tulle Fichu embroidered with Gold Cord. 
See illustration on double page. 


To make this fichu cut of plain black silk tulle a 
straight piece ten inches and a half wide and sixty-two 
inches and a half long, hem down the upper edge seven- 
eighths of an inch wide with a row of gold cord, and 
round off the under edge from the middle toward the 
sides. Darn the fichu on the edge with fine gold cord, 
and trim it with fringe four inches and a Fait deep, 
which is composed of fine black chenille ornamented 
with gold beads, 


Ladies’ Suits and Wrappings, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See i)lustrations on double page. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Coat. This black gros grain 
coat is interlined with wadding and lined with lustring, 
and is joined with vest fronts of velvet. The fronts 
and pockets are folded on the outside in revers, and 
are trimmed with stitching. Pearl buttons and but- 
ton-holes serve for closing. 

Fig. 2.—Srrivep Camec's-nare Surr. The skirt is 
forty-three inches and three-quarters long in front 
forty-nine inches long in the back, and two yards and 
three-qnarters wide on the bottom. It is trimmed with 
a kilt-pleated flounce of the material three-quarters of a 
yard deep, headed by a straight scarf three-quarters of 
a yard wide and three yards and a quarter long. The 
ends of the scarf are tied in the back. The back and 
fronts of the waist are pleated and set on a yoke. Gilt 
ball buttons and button-holes serve for closing. 








THE FATTEST MAN IN THE 
WORLD. 


Tur London Lancet announces as the champion 
heavy weight, Mr. Wu. Campsett, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. He weighs over 52 stone (728 lbs.); 
is six feet four inches high, measures round the 
shoulders 96 inches, round the waist 85 inches, 
and round the calf of his leg 35 inches. He is 
only twenty-two years old. It is with difficulty 
that he keeps his present low weight. He was 
brought up a printer, but his size compelled him 
to discontinue all labor. Until recently corpu- 
lency has been considered a natural condition, 
but since, by the use of Allan’s Anti-Fat, a sure 
reduction of from two to five pounds a week is 
effected, it is believed to be a disease. If Mr. 
CAMPBELL would use the Anti- Fat, which is a 
harmless vegetable remedy, for twelve months, 
he would be reduced to a respectable working 
weight. For particulars, ask your druggist, or 
address Botanic Medicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
[ Com.] 





Make your homes beautiful and attractive. 
One of the happiest signs of the times is the 
great desire displayed by the ladies of this age 
toward this end; for this they strive, and think, 
and work. Anything tending toward this result 
is taken hold of with avidity and interest, partic- 
ularly if it is something they can do themselves. 
Probably no work has ever absorbed their atten- 
tion so much as that of Macramé lace-making. 
The lace is beautiful, its application for home 
decoration varied, is readily taken up, and easy 
for the fingers. A book with full instructions 
and patterns is published by Messrs. Barsour 
Brorners, 134 Church Street, New York (price 
by mail 25 cents). To these gentlemen the 
ladies are indebted for its introduction in this 
country. They also make all the varieties of the 
flax threads used for Macramé lace. Ladies 
would do well to send for a book.—[ Com.] 





Saratoga Sprines in Winter.—Drs, Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, , Hydropathic, and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lwng, Female, and other diseases. 

ces reduced. Send for circular. —{Com.} 














FLORILINE. 


66 FYLOBILINE.” —For THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 


Is be best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- 
ou, teeth from all para- 
ae er living *animalcule,” ocee them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco emoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and pianis, it is per- 
fectly — ey and delicious as sherry. 

repared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed "everywhere. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 


Ke following will be Pat Seto by mail to any 
Gress on receipt of one dollar: 
nee Imitation Stone Cameo Ladies’ Set 
in and earrings), latest style; one pair 
aon Sleeve Buttons to ma teh; one 
large Miniature Brooch, nicely chased; 
one large Oval Locket, elegant design. 
‘The above are all yy 4 pd and copied from the 
latest gold patterns. 
BENTON NOVELTY CO., 
27 South 6th St., ‘Wiliamsburg, N.Y. 











WARNER BRO’S CORSETS 
= er . p received tho Highest Medal at the recent 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 
FLeXueng mie cOrser = 
Tae imiieahit Oo CORSET Tic 
CORSET Ws ae Sc gmping 


sans sale by all leading merchants. 
WARNER BRO’S, 851 Broadway, N.Y. 


ELSON’S IMPORTED BRILLIANT GELATINE is 
the best. A delicious Jelly made with the greatest 
facility in a few minutes. For sale by all Grocers. 


















ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(. Gunther's Sons 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


BROADWAY and 28d St., NEW YORK. 


LONG SEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


IN ALL SIZES AND QUALITIES. 
A LARGE LINE OF 


FUR-LINED 


Circulars and Cloaks, 


FUR-TRIMMINGS, 
MATS, and ROBES. 


All in new styles, large assortment, and at low prices. 








Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 





Mrs. S. A. MOODY’S 
Self-Adjusting 


ABDOMINAL CORSET, 


Manufactured by New York Novelty 

Co., 91 & 98 Thomas St., N. ¥. 

Dr. J. J. Youlin, of Jersey City, 
President of New Jersey State Ho- 
meopathic Society, Vice - President 
of U. 8. Homeopathic Society, says: 
**T recommend it to all my patients 
requiring such an article.” 

In order to get a genuine article, see that “‘ Schwab 
& Co.” is stamped on each corset. 

New York, Oct. 1, 1878.—To the Public: I have li- 
censed Messrs. Schwab «& Co., Proprietors of the New 
York Novelty Company, of New York City, to manufac- 
ture and sell my Patent Abdominal Corsets. Their 
construction will be under patterns furnished be ae 
and under my supervision. Mrs. S. A. MOO. 

RETAILED BY 
Mrs. 8S. A. MOODY, 14 West 11th St.; 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway and 20th St.; 
nic = S Grand St., New York; 
JOHN G. FORD, Temple Place, Boston; 
CORSON, PERIE, & CO., Chicago, 
And all Leading Merchants. 
SCHWAB & CO, 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Just received, a) Fall : os Winter ees 
of Honiton and Poin Tlace er Threads, 
and Books of Sastouslion Ay pee ® 

and Colored — bed and Twis y~ ben 
loons, M rimmings, Ornaments and utton 
Berlin Zephyrse Embroideries on Canvas, Silk. Velvet, 
and Kid, and all materials for Needlework, 





muy be also, Black 


lowest prices. and Buttons made to pot 
match any color. Special attention paid to Dress- 
makers? orders. Samples sent. 


“There! Now | Know 


How to keep warm and comfort- 
able all the winter, instead of 
having cold chills up and down 
my back, and running the risk of 
Pneumonia and Rheumatism. I 
wear Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin Unde: 
ments. These — eep 
ou real comfortable, and prevent 
umonia or Rheumatism; are 
rranted to give satisfaction 
and wenebecl the highest American Institute award 
for eight consecutive years.” Recommended by phy- 
sicians generally. = for Circular. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 764 puoadursy. N.Y. 













Manufacturers, Bn ‘ander the Andrus Patents. 





HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and Pattern on Linen, 50c., post free. 


“ Honiton and Point Lace Patterns.” 


Book containing over 150 Designs of Collars, Cuffs, 

any gy Jabots, Handkerchiefs, Sacques, &c. 25c., 

Ri. ree. Mme. GURNEY & CO., 711 Broadway, 
¥.3 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. P. 0. Box 8527. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


DOO F 4 


THO! SE : 
gree ES aoe 
i Geet cod guaranties thew 


ood condition, our choice 
sfor - 1. 








LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 6th Ave., bet. 19th & 20th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK 
Ot every description for ladies an House- 
hold cl 
— jndgime ry bape Pg 2 oa tn gener, ith discretion, taste, 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York, 














IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beauty of the 

teeth with $O: 

and then, when the hair is sil 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still heat od ys glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical p Replat + ar 4 m9 re- 
freshing effect upon the mout. 

arising from Catarrh or use of eeheden an ond L mann 

is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 

It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 

whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 

position of the teeth impossible. 


LITERARY. 


Artificial Flower Guide.—The manifold 
excellences of last season's issue of the ‘‘ Artificial 
Flower Guide” extorted from us the warmest praise. 
We now find that even that splendid number was but 
an ordinary affair when compared with the publica- 
tion for this spring. 

Among its contents will be found articles upon ‘‘The 
Manufacture of Artificial Flowers,” ‘‘The Ostrich and 
its Feathers,” “‘ Bridal Flowers and their Significance,” 
“The Veil in the Bridal,” ‘‘ Bouquets for Table Orna- 
ments,” “ Baskets of Cut Flowers,” “Artificial Fruits,” 
&c., &c. Some of these are admirably written trea- 
tises, abounding in eloquent poetic quotations, and are 
as replete with information as their diction is graceful. 
From the rich stores of their genius the engraver and 
the on made lavish contributions. Twenty- 
six finely engraved cuts adorn the various pages—the 
whole ps ow tuting a work of such useful and open | 
qualities that we cannot see how ~ lady of taste an 
refinement, having once become the owner of the 
“Guide,” could be induced to relinquish its posses- 
sion. Certainly every such lady should obtain a mn 

It is a darin, — to say, but the cunning handi- 
work of man has at last eclipsed the glories of dame 
Nature herself—has made her an unwilling captive—in 
the productions of flowers and plants andistinguishable 
from the gen uine, while at the same time approaching 
to imperishability, and needing no attention whatever. 

The “ Guide” Beng ne y the Parisian Flower 
Company, No. 28 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Price 20 cents.—Brooklyn Times, April 19th, 1878. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those Made by 


EDWIN C. BURT, New York. 


Ask for Burr's Suors, and notice 
S the stamp on the sole and lining, 
bearing the name of Edwin C. Burt 
in full. Such goods are genuine and 
warranted. md to 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who are his Special A 

for oye Tiustrated Cat Bat. 


Goods forwarded by mail 
or express. All 
orders will re- 
































PALM & FECHTELER’S 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT 
Art Amusements, 


No. 403 Broadway, N.Y. 
Decalcomanie, Mineral Decalcomanie, Porcelain Col- 
ors, Diaphanie, Scrap-Book Pictures, Fancy Cards, &c. 

NO BETTER PRESENT FOR AN INVALID. 
INVALID REECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 









MADE.) 
Send for 
Circular to 
FOLD) CHAIR 00., NEW HAVEN, OT, 


Liprary or Conoress, } 
Corrrient Orrior, WASHINGTON. 

To wit: Be rr Rememperep that on the 23d day of 
September, Anno Domini 1878, JACOB A ABBOTT. of 
the United’ States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 

HISTORY OF XERXES THE GREAT. 

Assorr. With Engravings. 
The the’ whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
hte e laws of the United States ting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal for 14 years from October 16, 1878, at 
— time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
P 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequalled Toilet Preparation. 
Restores, Preserv ane Lee + Complexion. 
Used and endorsed Stppons, Ciara 
Louist Kewioae, Loree, 
of others. Contains cochinnt that will injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by all d 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO. , Proprietors, Buffalo, N.Y. 





By Jacos 








a Glin, 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


91 JOHN ST., N.Y. 








RAPE—THE ARSENIC USED IN ITS 


as sea-air. Crape can be sent by mail. SHRIVER & 
CO., Domestic Building, Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


Cards, Cupid 
25 Sitte,with uamve,1Ge, Nassau Curd Go. Nassau, -Y. 











L. SHAW’S 


Hair and Beautifying Bazar, 


No. 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


The largest and choicest assortment of Human Hair 
Goods, for which gold and silver medals were awarded, 
retailed at wholesale prices. Our Marie Antoinette 
Switch forms — for front and back, is of long 


hair, from $6 OQUET ¥ 
THE C at pieces for young and old; 
does ~ he ty or tear; is beautiful and becoming ; from 
$3 each upwards. Invisible Human Hair Nets, la = 
and best made for the front hair, 15 cents each, $1 50 
per dozen. (Gray Hair a specialty.) Combings made 
up, roots all one _ better and cheaper than any 
other house. Hair taken in exchange and bought. 
The largest stock of 


REAL TORTOISE-SHELL GOODS, 


Imported, hand-carved, and our own manufacture, 
Combs, Jewelry, Hair Ornaments, &c., at fabulously 
low prices. Le nang J neatly done. A large stock of 
Jet and Mourning Goods, real silver and gold Back 
Combs and Daggers. A full assortment of Beautifying 
Cosmetics. F. Coudray’s Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty 
a specialty—$1 per box. F. Coudray’s Invisible Rouge 
for Lips and Cheeks, $1 and $1 50 per bottle. L. Shaw’s 
Persian Khennaline, or Magic Hair ‘Gteinee~atales in- 
stantly any color of "hair—$1 and $1 50 per box. 

Do not fail to send for our New lllustrated Catalogue 
of “How to be Beautiful,” with seventy illustrations 
and practical lessons on Hair-dressing. Price 10c. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 

L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., N.Y. 


HORSMAN’S 
PARLOR 


ARCHERY 


4} Can be used in any par- 

MH lor without injury to 

the furniture or win- 

dows. Send stamp for 

Price-list. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 
Manufacturer, 


80-82 William St.,N.Y. 


GNIFICENT Rosewood 
mes $125 to $1000! : 
BEAUTIFUL Walnut Or- 
sane, $40 to $500. 

Guaranteed for 6 years. Sent free 
for examination. You take no risk. 
We pay all freights, if not found sat- 
isfactory. Illustrated Price-List mailed 


free,with 10,000 commendations from 
cle! en, professors, teachers, tun- 
ORGANS ers, dealers, pom the people. 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 


47 University Place, N. Y. 


LADIES PURCHASING GORSETS 


Should examine Madam FOY’S 
IMPROVED 

CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 
It will be found in every particular 
superior to the oi style, and com- 
bining more desirable qualities than 
any other corset in the market. For 
sale by all leading Jobbers and Re- 
tailers. Manufactured by 
FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn 


Honiton & Point Lace Braids 


Of Pure Linen and of the finest Sheer, made for 
yo by our Manufacturers abroad under our Special 


PREMIUMS of our Unequalled Patterns 
on Linen to every purchaser 
of One Dollar and upward; and with every Five Dol- 
lar order, patterns of either Barb, Collar, Handker- 
chief, &c., with Work Commenced. ¢@ All 
Goods sent by Letter or ed Pt at our ex- 
pense of carriage. 8c. stamp for Illustrated Price 
and Sample Lists. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 

711 Broadway, N. Y., & 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn, 
Lace Manufacturers & Importers, P.O. Box 3527, N. Y. 

CAUTION.—We have no travelling or other A apne 
those representing themselves as such are FRAU 


HOUSEKEEPERS! ! 


A Postal Card sent us with your address will ci 
sent free in return, our Illustrated Circulars of nice 
anes aneemncneng Tay pecialties. PALMER & SKILTON, 
Manufacturers, 281 Pearl Street, New York. 
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FAILS TO PLEASE. 





A CHILD CAN RUN IT. 
“PD O:M- ESTEG* 
A FORTY-PAGE CATALOGUE 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns, 


In which the Latest Styles are illustrated in the most 

superb and artistic manner, will be sent, postage free, 

to any address, on receipt of Ten Cents. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CREWEL WORK (Finis wonfbou trac 
and commenced, on various oe at low prices 
to the trade. Send 3c. for catal 


BENTLEY BROS., 102 ‘Walker Street, N. ¥ 


60 Chromo and Perfumed Cards (no 3 alike), Name in 
Geld and Jet, 10¢. Cusnvew Baos., Clintonville, Ct. 
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EHRICHS’, 


EIGHTH AVENUE, 
Between 24th and 25th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





THE 


EHRICH KID GLOVE | * 


Is the very best Glove manufactured for the price. 

The enormous increase of the sales of these Gloves 
is the best evidence that they are giving universal 
satisfaction. Ladies, after one trial, invariably be- 
come steady customers. 

They are soft and pliable, and of 


Faultless Shape and Fit. 


2 Buttons, ee -6 
3 Buttons, = - «= 

4 Buttons, - - «= 1 
6 Buttons, 


00 per Pair. 
15 per Pair. 
35 per Pair. 
75 per Pair. 
Gents’, 2 Buttons, - 1 25 per Pair. 
Misses’ Gloves, 2 Buttons, 75 per Pair. 
These goods are manufactured exclusively for our 
house, and are for sale at no other establishment. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to- 


EHRICH « CO., 


287 to 295 Fighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BLUXOME & C0,, 


6TH AVE. AND 21ST ST., NEW YORK, 








Direct special attention to their FALL OPENING of 
FINE MILLINERY RIBBONS, VELVETS, SILKS, 
LACES, and WHITE GOODS, LADIES’ and GENTS’ 
FURNISHING GOODS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, TRIM- 
MINGS, NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS, UNDERGAR- 
MENTS, and CORSETS, at UNPRECEDENTEDLY 
LOW PRICES. 


Cur Whustrated Fall Cataloctue 


AND PRICE-LIST NOW READY. 


MAILED FREE 


ON APPLICATION. 


BLUXOME & CO., 
6th Ave. and 2ist St., New York. 


FURS. FURS, 


The undersigned has removed his Fur Store to 
858 Broadway, bet. 13th & 14th Sts., N.Y., 
where he will keep a Fine Assortment of Fancy Furs. 
SEAL SACQUES lengthened either with Seal, Otter, 
or other trimmings, and altered to the Latest Fashion 
at Moderate Charges. SEAL SACQUES, SILK CIR- 
CULARS, with sleeves fur-lined, a specialty, and at 
Lower Prices than Ss house in the City. Seal 
Sacques re-dyed to } equal to new. 

M. MAHLER, Furrier, 
858 Broadway, N.Y. 


DRESS TREMMINGS. 


Rich Novelties in Black Silk ge See, and 
Ornaments, with and without beads ; he new braid 
effects in Fringes and Maribouts, ae bod and very 
choice selection of fancy hard 


BUTTONS 


In buffalo- horn, wood, metal, and inlaid pearl and 
horn—all our owu importation. A full assortment of 
Colored Fringes, in three new patterns for this season, 
on hand, or made to order to match materials, with 
buttons to correspond. Black and Colored hair 
Braids, plain and with gold and plaid effects, AT 
REASONABLE — he ged: mail will receive 
prompt attention. §$.—In ordering trimmings, 
please state price required. — 


E, A. MORRISON, 


_893 Broadway, bet between 19th and 20th a 


CRIMPED SILK MARABOUTS, 


From 80c. to $1 30; SPECIALLY GOOD VALUE. 
FLUFFY MARABOUTS, from $2 50 up. SOME- 
THING ENTIRELY NEW. 
Also, LARGE ORNAMENTS FOR CLOAKS, &c. 
BRETON LACE SETTS, CAPS, &c. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


NO. 879 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


GRAPHIC OR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 


Easy and attractive. Toilet Mats, 7 youn Tilustrated 
nursery es ee a erent, ” “Cinderella,” “Cock 
Robin,” &c. Silos my e for 3c. stamp 

BENTLEY OS., 102 Walker Ste, N.Y. 


LADY uv Co., Boston, Mase 


65 Gk Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 




















Canvassers Wanted. Illustrated Catalogue 
Sree. Boston NoveLty Co., Boston, Mass. 
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DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
UMBRELLAS. OG 0 Fano Goons. 
SHAWLS. O OG wosiEry. 
suiTs. oo O Laces. 
JONES 








Eighth nent. eg aa Avenue 


_ Nineteenth Street. “Nineteenth Street. 


= = 


JONES 





= 





SHOES. 0 O SILKS. 
NR fs ee 
RIBBONS. — 1) oo CLOTHS. 
os O 3] “<_ 
UNDERWEAR. 0 O DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 
anseapsinatiiitinieniemiats 

Now opening, an immense stock 
ot Desirable and Elegant Goods for the 
Fall Trade. Great variety and bargains 
throughout the house. All Orders will 
receive prompt attention. Samples and 
Catalogues sent free. 


JOHNSON BROS. & C0. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 





Wuorrsate Hovsr, | Reratt House, 
600 & 602 Broadway, | 34 & 36 East lith St., 
“NEW YORK, | Union Square, N. Y., 


OFFER UNUSUAL AND EXTRA- 
ORDINARY BARGAINS 


in French and American Felt and Velvet 
Hats and Bonnets, English and American 
Straw Goods, Ribbons, Velvets, Plushes, 
Satins, Silks, Laces, French Flowers 
and Feathers, Dress and Cloak Trime 
mings, Hosiery, Gloves, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Underwear, Berlin 
Wools and Fancy Worsted 
Work, Fancy Goods, &c. 


Catarogues and Samples sent on application. 
Goods Sent by Mail or Express. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


ARK YOUR CLOTHING BY USING A 


stencil plate and brush. It is the best and most 
durable method. Send 25c. in coin or currency in a 
stout, well-sealed envelope, at my risk, for a plate with 





~~ our name cut 
Ne Bip tanger n it, and a bot- 
~ ponuse® Brown S tle of ink war- 
~~ wien ag indelible, 

box, brush, and 


directions for ik Coin or currency sent in small 
sums, as above, will reach me in satety. Agents 
wanted. ous only 25 cents. Addr 

H. B. ADAMS, Livonia, N. ¥. 


| Remodelled to the 
SEALSKIN | “reisaine’moas. 


| For information, Address 
SACQUES [+= scurtnztece 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


COMPOUND OXYGE 
REMARKABLE C CURES 











The new cure for 
Fonnne— soap Asth- 


- nye 8 —— Nerve 


A are CUR 
To" ti ” Rev. 
2, 
REFER FER BY | PERMISSION Jno.) Kean 
Piebon of Bi . ond, Ya, | Hon, Wan. D, Katey. Gen. 
ve used znd been Jargely benefit is reverie 
SENT FREE! tcctimontals to seas remark 
Dra. & PaLeEn, 1113 Girard St., Phila. 





of Best Parchment Pa- 


STAMPING PATTERNS per. For $8 00 we will 


send 300 pag ages (12x18 inches), containing 1500 —_ 
bered des ene neatly stam on heavy book pay 
NTLEY B OS., 102 Walker St., . Y. 


SEAL SACQUES RE-DYED Fashionable 
Color, Shaped to Style, and lengthened. Mink and 
Sable es Sacques made to order. 


ILLIAMS, 330 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
REMEDY ree BALDNESS. 








0 wil 
pil iy on of Hair, Whiskers or Mustaches ie actuall P 
Sanderson & Co. » 2 Clinton Place, New heal 


C= 25 Swies Motto and Ocean Shells,15c. ; 50, no 
2 alike, 10c. ; 2 Scroll, i0c. AJ] for 25c.,with name. 
Agent’s Outfit, ide. L. I. CARD CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TAMPING Perforated Patterns. A. Tassery, Succ'r 
to E. Bavourgav, 299 E.11th St. Send for circular. 


95 Fr of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
2 10c., postpaid. Gxo.L. Rerp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


Standard |; a ~ Flavoring 


an Sees 

















Ween rR 








RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, and 187 8th Ave., 


Bet. 19th and 20th Sts. NEW YORK. 


Special Novelties will be added to the following de- 
a ae Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 

oollens, Suits, Cloaks, Shawls, Millinery. 

Rich Wy rng Silk, T0c., 75c., 85c., 95c., $1 00, 
up to $3 
Colored a dike, 500 ilks, 500 jena will be offered this week 
at $1 00, $1 25, $1 50, 


Ladies’ Cloaks, a Sa and Fur Beaver, at $4 50 to 
00. 


Ladies’ Circulars at $13 00 up. 
Fur-lined Silk Circulars, $35 00 up. 


LADIES’ FURS. 
Mink Sets, $10 50 to $35 00. 
Alaska Sets, $5 00 to $15 00, 





ae and Colored Silk Velvets, $1 00 to $15 00 per 
yar 
MILLINERY. 

Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 

=a French Felts, all colors and shapes, 49c. 
to Lb 

Plumes, Feathers, Ponpons, Wings, Egrets, &c., at 
a great reduction. 


Black Dress Goods — 
Black Merino, 50c. 
Black all-wool Cashanere, 50c. up. 








Kid Gloves, warranted to wear, only $1 00. 


Goods sent €.0.D. Orders solicited. 
Samples free. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
Nos. 183, 185, 187 Eighth Avenue. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Be nae OF FALL SEASON. 


resent to our customers and the public a very 











oun ~~ # selected assortment of Dry Goods, at the 
lowest prices. 
SILKS, in every color and shade, from 85c. to $5. 
BLACK CASHMERE, all wool, from 45c. to $1 50. 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS from $1 50 up. 
BLACK GOODS of every description. 
CREPES, all widths, at very low prices. 
IMPORTED FANCY DRESS DS from 40c. 


up to $2. 

DOMESTIC DRESS GOODS, plain and fancy, from 
10c. oP to Bc. 

BLUE AND BLACK PLAIDS, very fashionable this 


season, from 20c. up to $1 25. 
CLOTHS, includin; yo ae. DOE- 

SKINS. CLOAKINGS, BEAVERS, &c., at low prices. 

LINENS of every make and pte 

We have enlarged our SUIT DEPARTMENT, and 
have engaged the most > rienced Dressmakers, 80 
that we can d our work. No 
effort will be spared to a this Department as great 
a success as in the 

CLOAKS of every description. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR of every description. 

DOMESTICS, FLANNELS, B _ S, OIL- 
CLOTHS, CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, & 

Our Fall Catalogue will be issued aout ‘Oct. 10th, 
and will be sent free on application. 


Orders by Mail Promptly Filled. 


AITKEN, SON 
& CO. 


HAVE LATELY RECEIVED SOME NEW AND 
STYLISH 


MILLINERY MATERIALS, 


TO WHICH THEY INVITE ATTENTION. 


Broadway, cor. [8th St. 


PATTERNS ON LINEN. 


Send 3c. stamp for prices, Singly and by the Dozen, 
and es Pattern, to 


Mme. e. GU RNEY & CO., P. ¢ P. 0. Box 3527. 











50 CARDS, Basket, Flower, &c., no 2 alike, with 
name, and a Goid Finger- -Ring, ‘only 18 cents. 
NATIONAL CARD CO., Northford, Conn, 





P LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Moustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


50 ‘asker, toseate, ce, CARDS "ONzx” 10¢, 


Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co.,Northford,Ct. 
|< <n A 32 column monthly STORY PAPER a year FREE 
with 50 printed Gold Leaf Cards, 
in GEM case, 25 cts. le Printing Co., Springfield, Mass 


50 Rosebud, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
in ‘gold or r jet, 18. Electro Card rd Co., Northford, Ct. 


BURNETT’s 


ERAGRAW 


lasting (5)\@\ Delicate 


REFRESHING 


COLOGNE 
































Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
ILLUSTRATED IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Any pattern named ae will be mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of ‘TWENTY -FIVE CENTS. 
It is desirable that in all orders the number of 
the Bazar containing the illustration of the suit, 
and also the Bust Measure, be specified. 

No suits separated or exchanged. 





Vol. X. 
PLAIN PRINCESSE DRESS..............++4+ No. 7 
TRAVELING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 





PE ai bad ceenecnndenén iacuachacus “ 18 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 

Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... “= 3 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 

Gel Watiee GirIah 6c ide ds vitecccececccceses «<= 
PRINCESSE WRAPPER. * 
WRETON .. WRAP EER ccocccccesiescconccescccs “ 3 


GIRL’S PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Walking 

Coat, Plain Princesse Dress, Kilted Dress, and 

Yoke Dress with Pleated Back (for girl from 

B00 B PORTO CIE) a ccc ccesccccsncccceccecescone “ 40 
CREEDMOOR POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 42 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET, Long, Round 


Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. “ 42 
SACQUE-DOLMAN, and Trimmed Fan-Trained 

GN 6 on Se cid ca ceesncecasenceeeseasescceses “@ 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, Long, Square Over- 

skirt, and Demi-Traiued Skirt............... “ 44 
ROUMANIAN CLOAK, and Walking Skirt.... “ 46 
PLEVNA PELISSE, and Walking Skirt....... * 46 


CARRICK POLONAISE and Fan-Trained Skirt. “ 47 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE WARDROBE, Trimmed 
Princesse Dress, Polonaise with Pleated Back, 
Kilted Princesse Dress, and Double-Breasted 
Walking Coat (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 


CUIRASS BASQUE with Long Back Seams, 
Over-skirt with Pleated Back, and Walking 


TIE wc cedar dutecccenscseccepéanecancdeqeass “ 42 
BELTED CARRICK BASQUE, Apron Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt. ............s0s0 “ 1 
Tol. XT. 
PEAGTROM WRAPPER. « «ccceneccctncseecese = 4 
LOUIS QUINZE PRINCESSE DRESS with 
DONE, ccncintdecoccestcecscs anctaisbenes dchd an 
CUTAWAY COAT WITH VEST, Sheath Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................... -.@ 


LONG SACQUE, Plastron Over-skirt,and Walk- 
ing Skirt 





donsheed ese ceuscedutnetdacseccdeunn > @ 
MARGHERITA POLONAISE and Walking 

a eiretetinnas oe dndnntusdonens eatueé-ns dna at. 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS ..... “2 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (Cutaway Jacket, 

Vest, Scarf, and Yoke Kilt Skirt)............ “ 11 
CLOSE-FITTING JACKET, Long Draped 

Over-skirt and Walking Skirt............... “7 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE with Basque Front, 

ome Wolieittes Wisin. «os cstesivccessuccceice “ 18 
BELTED HABIT BASQUE and Combination 

irda cotwnbwnsdhiecuinssscescucseetenal ie 
FRENCH COAT, Pleated Over-skirt, and Demi- 

Trained Fan Skirt “ 16 


LADY’S PRINCESSE LINGERIE, Princesse 
Petticoat, Princesse Chemise (Corset Cover 
and Under Petticoat Combined), Combina- 
tion Chemise (with Drawers), and Long 
Sacque Night-Dress. ..........cceccscccece * 16 
CLINGING MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt with 
Tabs at the Back, and Demi-Trained Fan 








dedisiadababopesce ceetendbonmiqhantrs acd “Ss 
SACQUE WRAPPER “ 19 
WORTH MANTLE, Over-skirt with Square 

Back, and Short Walking Skirt............. =" 
PLAIN SACQUE, Short Apron with Scarf 

Back, and Demi-Trained Fan Skirt.. “* 91 
SHORT PRINCESSE DRESS with Scarf.. be 
PLAIN ROUND BASQUE, Over-skirt with 

Side-Pleats, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. - 
EXPOSITION SUIT (Short Kilt Skirt, Scarf, 

and Habit Basque with Revers)............. “ & 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Chemisette, 

and Demi-Trained Skirt..................... “= 
BOY’S WARDROBE: Cutaway Coat, Sailor 

Vest - Blouse, Knee Pantaloons, Pleated 

Blouse, and Knickerbockers (far boys from 

OO IIE OI n Fu cic ice cdcscicccaresecce * 2 
WASHERWOMAN POLONAISE and Short 

ne - 3 


MISSES’ WARDROBE: Cutaway Jacket with 
Vest, Kilt Skirt, Pleated Yoke Blouse, Wash- 
erwoman Over-skirt, and Round Skirt (for 
Misses from 7 to 15 years old)............... “ 3 

PLEATED BLOUSE, Plain Draped Over-skirt, 
and Demi-Trained Skirt. , 





Seccdecesocceceices 30 
INFANT’S LINGERIE: Night Slip, Petticoat, 
Barrow Coat, Shirt, Diaper- Drawers, and 
WE. Sh Eh pane s.nse gus oP etinas +cat das bncne 32 
INFANT'S WARDROBE: Cloak, Robe, Yoke 
Slip, Jacket, Bib, and Cap.................. “ 34 
DIAGONAL CASAQUE with Yoke Collar, 
Folded Apron with Shawl Back, and Demi- 
D> Du cdakkdasechtcudsse 0% dencgis ss 35 
PLEATED BASQUE with Pointed Yoke, Re- 
troussé Over-skirt, and Long Walking Skirt 
SING sintlas 0 eso pcctddec ogsecsauesane ee, 
COAT-BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and Short, 
PIED scion ecnncnccccodccdsensacessaas =e 
ENGLISH COAT, Washerwoman Over- Skirt, 
and Short, Round Skirt................e.00. ~~ @& 
SINGLE-BREASTED COAT, and Oxford Cut- 
away Coat with Vest ..........scccesceeees * 41 


CHILD'S WARDROBE: Pleated Sacque Dress, 
Princesse Frock, Yoke Frock, and Cloak (for 
child from 6 months to 5 years old).......... “ 43 


DOUBLE-BREASTED CUTAWAY COAT with 
Vest, Long Apron Over-skirt, and Short 


Se Bisdin detec ceséccstikentiocdsactaes “ 43 
POSTILION BASQUE with Pleated Vest, and 
Combination Skirt with Panier Pouf........ os -— 





A Catalogue, not illustrated, containing list of 
other patterns published by us, sent free on ap- 
plication. 


All orders should be addressed to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





: 
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FACETIZ. 


Aw Irish priest was standing at the corner of a square 
about the hour of dinner, when one of his countrymen, ob- 
serving the worthy father in perplexify,thus addressed him : 

“Oh, Father O'Leary, how is your rivirence ?” 

“ Mightily put out, Pat,” was the reply. 

“Put out! Who'd put out your rivirence ?” 

“Ah, you don’t understand! This is just it: I am in- 
vited to dine at one of the houses in this square, and I have 
forgotten the name, and I never looked at the number, and 
now it’s seven o'clock.” 

“Oh, is that all?” wasthe cry. “Just, now, be aisy, your 
rivireuce ; I'll settle that for you.” 

So saying, away flew the good-natured Irishman round 
the square, glancing at the kitchens, and when he discov- 
ered a fire that denoted hospitality he thundered at the 
door, and inquired, ‘‘ Is Father O'Leary here ?” 

As might be expected, again and again he was repulsed. 
At jength an angry footman exclaimed, “‘ No—bother on 
Father O'Leary !—he is not here; but he has to dine here 
to-day, and the cook is in a rage, and says the dinner will 
be spoiled. All is waiting for Father O'Leary.” 

dy, leaping from the door as if the steps had been on 
fire, rushed up to the astonished priest, and cried, “ All 
right, yonr rivirence; you dine at 483—and a mighty good 
dinner you'll get.” : 

“Oh, Pat,” said the grateful pastor, “the blessings of a 
hungry man be upon you !” 

* Long life and happiness to your rivirence! I have got 
your malady—I only wish I had your cure,” returned Pat. 
halide eciimmninens 
THE PLUM. 

No fruit is so plamp and plummy as the plam. It hasa 
very beautiful though somewhat conspicuous complexion 
(bless you, not paint—only the least dash of powder) ; and 
the plum is, in fact, remarkable for its blooming cheek. 
Now blooming cheekiness can “ey | commend an indi- 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 

















vidual to the warm consideration of the grave and serious; and it is prob- 
ably on tiris account that the plum is found to disagree with some very 
excellent people who have their own private reasons for disagreeing with 
the plum. An unhappy instance is recorded of a misunderstanding with 
plums, on a very delicate subject, in which two highly respectable persons 


out of three felt it their 
duty to declare their con- 
scientious disagreement “ately . 
with the behavior of this | 1p 
fruit. | | tae 
There once lived in Bo- a (ta 
hemia a very beautiful prin- F 
cess, named Libussa, who 
was awfully well up in 
plums, and painfully clever | \ 
about housekeeping. Her | 
three lovers, finding her one 
morning in the kitchen-gar- 
den gathering plums, the 
princess offered her hand S~ { 
and housekeeping to which- 4 
ever of the three would tell 
her bow many plums she 
had in her Sebsket. She 
suid, “One of you shall 
have half and one more, 
the second shall have half 
that are left and one more, 
and the third shall have 
half the remainder and | 
three . more. That will 
empty my basket. How } 
many pluins, therefore, are 
in- it?” " first knight 
blundered out a random 
guess of sixty. ‘“‘ No,” said 
the bewildering beauty ; 
“but if there were as many 
more, half as many more, 
and a third es many more, 
with five more added to 
that, the number would as 
far exceed sixty as it now 
falls belowit.” Thesecond | 
knight wildly speculated on | 


forty-five. “ Nay,” said this 
royal ready-reckoner ; ‘but 
if there were a third as many 
more, half as many more, 
and a sixth as many more 
as there are now, there | 
would be in my basket as 
many more than forty-five 
as there are now less than 
that number.” The third 
knight, Prince Wladomir, 
then declared the number 
of plams to be thirty, and 
thereby secured this desirable housekeeper for his wife. 






“I’vE HALF 


The princess 


then counted him out fifteen plums and one more, leaving fourteen ; to 
the second knight she gave seven and one more, and six remained ; to the 
first knight she gave half of these and three more; and the basket was 
empty. The discarded lovers, as they went off mumbling their plums, 


“ 


y 
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A MIND TO GIvE THAT Soap A TRIAL.” 

















GOAT WHILE You’RE YOUNG. 


sourly remarked, as they spat ont the stones, that plums always disagreed 
with two superior people out of three. However, Prince Wladomir mar- 
ried the princess, and was pleased to find that she had another and better 
“plum” left for him by way of dowry. 

it is no good to go to a plumber’s to buy plums. Nevertheless, the 








[Novemser 16, 1878. 





forget the example of John Horner, Esq., the enterprising 
oung pastry-cook, who in early life succeeded in extract- 
ng a plum (£100,000) from his bun with his thumb, and in 
propounding the celebrated remark on which his subse- 

uent reputation so largely has to depend. * The profes-* 
sional plumber, however, seems to have a rather too plum- 
my idea of the value of lead and pewter and “soft tommy,” 
and when pipes and cisterns get out of order, it is always 
cheaper to employ a goldsmith at once, lead being too ex- 
pensive a metal for domestic use. 

It is a plumper to ra ! that the lightning heaves plummets 
called thunder-bolts ; but lazy sailors who want to get down 
to the bottom of the sea without the bother of going there, 
invariably plumb it. 


Cunt. “Oh, by-the-way, what kind of furniture do you 
suggest as suitable for my house ?” 
rourtgor. Well, the character of the house being 
Queen Anne, I would suggest Queen Anne.” 
Curent. ““Um—no! I think I prefer mahogany.” 
oe 


Wuen To Marry.—The ety time for a girl to marry is 
after she has counted up her cash and found that she can 
support herself in case her husband turns politician. 


—_——> ——-— 

A Worp or Anvior.—A father who didn’t care to have 
his son waste too much time in developing his muscle on 
the water, said to him, “‘ John, if you ever expect to be a 
successful business man, just remember that you can never 
*set the river on fire’ with a rowing match.” 


——@————— 

The spirit of Webster came to a spiritual medium not 
long since, and wrote on a slip of paper: “It is tite times.” 
We can not help feeling sorry to see that he has gone back 
on his dictionary. : 

A Surrasie Name.—Rival tailors are in the habit of ad- 
vertising the superiority of their “ wear-resisting fabrics.” 
If one is anxious to express, however, that his cloth, when 


made up, will last longer than any other that can be made, we would ad- 
vise him to call the clothes made of it the ‘“‘ Chancery suit.” 


etdetiglipp endl 
A successful diamond-digger, returning from the Cape, was overheard 
holding forth to the passengers on the delights and merits of his native 


Kilkenny. “Shure,” said 
he, “‘ in the part of the coun- 
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try I come from there’s the 
randest families in the 
ingdom.” 
i His wife here cut in: 
| “Well, Mike, I don't think 
| much of your grand fam- 
| ilies. When we were at 
Kilkenny Castle, blessed if 
} I didn’t see two young la- 
| dies playing on the same 
pianner, as though with 
all the money there they 
couldn’t have one apiece! 
| Mean things I call ’em !” 
a 


“ A great deal of comfort 
is to be got out of the recol- 
lection of good things,” 
said an old epicure, rubbing 
his hands. “I juxuriate 
over the memory of man 
;  & good dinner which I ate 
| years ago. Besides, none 

of those dinners can give 
{ me the nightmare now.” 


P32 ar 

A young friend of ours 
declines te do his Latin 
composition on the ground 
that he can not find out 
any part of the twenty- 
four hours which is not 
after some meal or other, 


_ and he has heard that ex- 
ercise after meals is un- 
wholesome. 


——<S——_———— 

The stories told of the 
blunders made by Oxford 
and Cambridge under-grad- 
uates in the Scripture ex- 
amination are almost in- 
credible. One of these, 
when asked who was the 
first King of Israe], was so 
| fortunate as to stumble 








| plumb-line is the most upright of all lines; and all who go in for that line 

(except plumbers) are in a straight-up-and-down way of business. The 
| se is particularly recommended to the young ; in fact, there is no 
| etter advice to a young man than to exhort him to bear in mind the un- 
impeachable rectitude of the Right Honorable Plumb Bob, and never to 























ASTONISHING RESULT AFTER FOUR APPLICATIONS. 


| 











’ - a the name of “Saul.” 

e saw that he had hit the 
mark, and wiehing to show 
the examiners how inti- 
mate his kuowledge of the 


Scriptures was, added, confidentially, “ Saul, also called Paul.” Another 
was asked to give the parable of the good Samaritan. He did so with tol- 
erable accuracy till he came to the place where the Samaritan says to the 
innkeeper, ‘‘ When I come again I will repay thee.” Here the unlucky ex- 
aminee added, “ This he said, knowing that he should see his face no more.” 
































Mr. Jepepian HANKINSON THINKS THE Evecrric Fire-ALARM AT THE HOTEL IS A NEW-FANGLED 


ARRANGEMENT TO HANG YOUR CLOTHES ON, AND PROCEEDS TO EXAMINE IT WITH A MATCH; 
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WHEN HE FINDS OUT ITS REAL USE VERY SOON. 








